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SYNOPSIS OF PRECEDING CHAPTERS 


Through the unfitness of Allen Cameron, half-back, at a critical moment, a big football 
game in Edinburgh is lost, and young Cameron, in spite of the loyal support of his captain, 


ee 


Dunn, leaves his college mates to 


go to the devil’’—in his own phrase. 


Unfortunately, 


through a peculiar set of circumstances, it presently appears as if he had begun to fulfil his 
threat, with the result that his pretty sister at home in the Scotch Highlands and Captain 
Cameron, their father, are suddenly confronted by a summons for Captain Cameron from the 
family solicitor in Edinburgh, whither the displeased and mystified father immediately goes. 


CHAPTER III. 
The Family Solicitor 


HE senior member 
of the legal firm 
of Rae & Mac- 
pherson was per- 
plexed and = an- 
noyed, indeed 
angry, and angry 
chiefly because he 
was __ perplexed. 
He resented such 
a condition of 
mind as reflecting 
upon his: legal 
and other acumen. Angry, too, he 
was because he had been forced to accept, 
the previous day, a favor from a firm— 
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Mr. Rae would not condescend to say a 
rival firm—with which he had for thirty 
years maintained only the most distant 
and formal relations, to wit, the firm of 
Thomlinson & Shields. Messrs. Rae & 
Macpherson were family solicitors, and 
for three generations had been such: 
hence there gathered about the firm a fine 
flavor of assured respectability which only 
the combination of solid integrity and un- 
doubted antiquity can give. Messrs. Rae 
& Macpherson had not yielded in the 
slightest degree to that commercializing 
spirit which would transform a respect- 
able and self-respecting firm of family 
solicitors into a mere financial agency; a 
transformation which Mr. Rae would con- 
sider a degradation of an ancient and hon- 


Doran Company. 
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orable profession. This uncompromising 
attitude toward the commercializing spirit 
of the age had doubtless something to do 
with their losing the solicitorship for the 
Bank of Scotland, which went to the firm 
of Thomlinson & Shields, to Mr. Rae’s 
keen, though unacknowledged, disappoint- 
ment; a disappointment that arose, not so 
much from the loss of the very honorable 
and lucrative appointment, but more from 
the fact that the appointment should go 
to such a firm as that of Thomlinson & 
Shields. For the firm of Thomlinson & 
Shields was of recent origin, without an- 
cestry, boasting the existence of only some 
thirty-five years, and, as one might ex- 
pect of a firm of such recent origin, char- 
acterized by the commercializing modern 
spirit in its most pronounced and objec- 
tionable form. Mr. Rae, of course, would 
never condescend to hostile criticism, dis- 
missing Messrs. Thomlinson & Shields 
from the conversation with the single 
remark, “Pushing, sir, very pushing in- 
deed.” 

It was, then, no small humiliation for 
Mr. Rae to be forced to accept a favor 
from Mr. Thomlinson. “Had it been any 
other than Cameron,” he said to himself, 
as he sat in his somewhat dingy and dusty 
office, “I would let him swither. But 
Cameron! I must see to it, and at once.” 
Behind the name there rose before Mr. 
Rae’s imagination a long line of brave 
men and fair women for whose name and 
fame, and for whose good estate it had 
been his duty and the duty of those who 
had preceded him in office to assume 
responsibility. 

“Young fool! Much he cares for the 
honor of his family! I wonder what’s at 
the bottom of this business! Looks ugly! 
Decidedly ugly! The first thing is to find 
him.” A messenger had failed to dis- 
cover young Cameron at his lodgings, and 
had brought back the word that for a 
week he had not been seen there. “He 
must be found. They have given me till 
to-morrow. I cannot ask a further stay 
of proceedings; I cannot and I will not.” 
It made Mr. Rae more deeply angry that 
he knew quite well if necessity arose he 
would do just that very thing. “Then 
there’s his father coming in this evening. 
We simply must find him. But how and 
where ?” 
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Mr. Rae was not unskilled in such a 
matter. “Find a man, find his friends,” 
he muttered. “Let’s see. What does the 
young fool do? What are his games? 
Ah! Football! I have it! Young Dunn 
is my man.” Hence to young Dunn forth- 
with Mr. Rae betook himself. 

it was still early in the day when Mr. 
Rae’s mild, round, jolly, clean-shaven face 
beamed in upon Mr. Dunn, who sat with 
dictionaries, texts, and class notebooks 
piled high about him, burrowing in that 
mound of hidden treasure which it be- 
hooves all prudent aspirants for Univer- 
sity honors to mine diligently as the fate- 
ful day approaches. With Mr. Dunn time 
had now come to be measured by moments 
and every moment golden. But the 
wrathful impatience that had gathered in 
his face at the approach of an intruder 
was overwhelmed in astonishment at 
recognizing so distinguished a visitor as 
Mr. Rae, the writer. 

“Ah, Mr. Dunn,” said Mr. Rae briskly, 
“a moment only, one moment, I assure 
you. Well do I know the rage which boils 
behind that genial smile of yours. Don’t 
deny it, sir. Have I not suffered all the 
pangs, with just a week before the final 
ordeal? This is your final, I believe?” 

“T hope so,” said Mr. Dunn somewhat 
ruefully. 

“Yes, yes, and a very fine career, a 
career befitting your father’s son. And I 
sincerely trust, sir, that as your career has 
been marked by honor, your exit shall be 
with distinction, and all the more that I 
am not unaware of your achievements in 
another department of—ah—shall I say, 
endeavor. I have seen your name, sir, 
mentioned more than once, to the honor 
of our University, in athletic events.” At 
this point Mr. Rae’s face broke into a 
smile. 

An amazing smile was Mr. Rae’s : amaz- 
ing both in the suddenness of its appear- 
ing and in the suddenness of its vanish- 
ing. Upon a face of supernatural grav- 
ity, without warning, without beginning, 
the smile, broad, full and effulgent, was 
instantaneously present. Then equally 
without warning and without fading, the 
smile ceased to be. Under its effulgence 
the observer unfamiliar with Mr. Rae’s 
smile was moved to a responsive geniality 
of expression, but in the full tide of this 
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emotion he found himself suddenly re- 
garding a face of such preternatural grav- 
ity as rebuked the very possibility or sug- 
gestion of geniality. Before the smile 
Mr. Rae’s face was like a house, with the 
shutters up and the family plunged in 
gloom. When the smile broke forth every 
shutter was flung wide to the pouring 
sunlight, and every window full of flow- 
ers and laughing children. Then instantly 
and without warning the house was blank, 
lifeless and shuttered once more, leaving 
you helplessly apologetic that you had 
ever been guilty of the fatuity of associ- 
ating anything but death and gloom with 
its appearance. 

To young Mr. Dunn it was extremely 
disconcerting to discover himself smiling 
genially into a face of the severest gravity 
and eyes that rebuked him for his un- 
timely levity. “Oh, I beg pardon,” ex- 
claimed Mr. Dunn hastily, “I thought—” 

“Not at all, sir,’ replied Mr. Rae. “As 
I was saying, I have observed from time 
to time the distinctions you have achieved 
in the realm of athletics. And that re- 
minds me of my business with you to-day 
—a sad business, a serious business, I 
fear.” The solemn impressiveness of Mr. 
Rae’s manner awakened in Mr. Dunn an 
awe amounting to dread. “It is young 
Cameron, a friend of yours, I believe, 
sir. 

“Cameron, sir!” echoed Dunn. 

“Yes, Cameron. Does he, or did he not 
have a place on your team?” 

Dunn sat upright and alert. 
What’s the matter, sir?” 

“First of all, do you know where he is? 
I have tried his lodgings. He is not there. 
It is important that I find him to-day, 
extremely important; in fact, it is neces- 
sary; in short, Mr. Dunn—I believe I can 
confide in your discretion—if I do not find 
him to-day the police will to-morrow.” 

“The police, sir!” Dunn’s face ex- 
pressed an awful fear. In the heart of 
the respectable Briton the very mention 
of the police in connection with the pri- 
vate life of any of his friends awakens a 
feeling of gravest apprehension. No 
wonder Mr. Dunn’s face went pale. “The 
police!” he said a second time. “What 
for?” 

Mr. Rae remained silent. 

“If it is a case of debts, sir,” suggested 
Mr. Dunn, “why, I would gladly—” 


"Yes. sir. 
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Mr. Rae waved him aside. “It is suf- 
ficient to say, Mr. Dunn, that we are the 
family solicitors, as we have been for his 
father, his grandfather and great grand- 
father before him.” 

“Oh, certainly, sir. 
Mr. Dunn hastily. 

“Not at all; quite proper; does you 
credit. But it is not a case of debts, 
though it is a case of money ; in fact, sir— 
I feel sure I may venture to confide in 
you—he is in trouble with his Bank, the 
Bank of Scotland. The young man, or 
some one using his name, has been guilty 
of—ah—well, an irregularity, a decided 
irregularity, an irregularity which the 
Bank seems inclined to—to—follow up; 
indeed, I may say, instructions have been 
issued through their solicitors to that 
effect. Mr. ‘Thomlinson was good enough 
to bring this to my attention, and to offer 
a stay of proceedings for a day.” 

“Can I do anything, sir?” said Dunn. 
“I’m afraid I’ve neglected him. The truth 
is, I’ve been in an awful funk about my 
exams. and I haven't kept in touch as [ 
should.” 

“Find him, Mr. Dunn, find him. His 
father is coming to town this evening, 
which makes it doubly imperative. Find 
him; that is, if you can spare the time.” 

“Of course I can. I’m awfully sorry 
I’ve lost touch with him. He’s_ been 
rather down all this winter; in fact, ever 
since the International he seems to have 
lost his grip of himself.” 

“Ah, indeed!” said Mr. Rae. “I re- 
member that occasion ; in fact, I was pres- 
ent myself,” he admitted. “I occasionally 
seek to renew my youth.” Mr. Rae’s smile 
broke forth, but anxiety for his friend 
saved Mr. Dunn from being caught again 
in any responsive smile. “Bring him to 
my office, if you can, any time to-day. 
Good-bye, sir. Your spirit does you 
credit. But it is the spirit which I should 
expect in a man who plays the forward 
line as you play it.” 

Mr. Dunn blushed crimson. “Is there 
anything else I could do? Any one I 
could see? I mean, for instance, could 
my father serve in any way?” 

“Ah, a good suggestion!” Mr. Rae 
seized his right ear—a _ characteristic 
action of his when in deep thought— 
twisted it into a horn, and pulled it quite 


I beg pardon,” said 
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severely, as if to assure himself that that 
important feature of his face was firmly 
fixed in its place. “A very good sugges- 
tion! Your father knows Mr. Sheratt. 
the manager of the Bank, I believe.” 

“Very well, sir, I think,” answered Mr. 
Dunn. “I am sure he would see him. 
Shall I call him in, sir?” 

“Nothing of the sort, nothing of the 
sort; don’t think of it! I mean, let there 
be nothing formal in this matter. If Dr. 
Dunn should chance to meet Mr. Sheratt, 
that is, casually, so to speak, and if young 
Cameron’s name should come up, and 
if Dr. Dunn should use his influence, his 
very great influence, with Mr. Sheratt, the 
Bank might be induced to take a more 
lenient view of the case. I think I can 
trust you with this.” Mr. Rae shook the 
young man warmly by the hand, beamed 
on him for one brief moment with his 
amazing smile, presented to his answering 
smile a face of unspeakable gravity, and 


left him extremely uncertain as to the 


proper appearance for his face in the 
circumstances. 

Before Mr. Rae had gained the street 
Dunn was planning his campaign; for no 
matter what business he had in hand, 
Dunn always worked by a plan. By the 
time he himself had reached the street his 
plan was formed. “No use trying his 
digs. Shouldn't be surprised if that beast 
Potts has got him. Rotten bounder, Potts. 
and worse! Better go round his way.” 
\nd, oscillating in his emotions between 
disgust and rage at Cameron for his weak- 
ness and his folly, and disgust and rage 
at himself for his neglect of his friend. 
Dunn took his way to the office of the 
Insurance Company which was honored 
by the services of Mr. Potts. 

The Insurance Company knew nothing 
of the whereabouts of Mr. Potts. Indeed, 
the young man who assumed responsi- 
bility for the information appeared to 
treat the very existence of Mr. Potts as 
a matter of slight importance to his com- 
pany; so slight, indeed, that the company 
had not found it necessary either to the 
stability of its business or to the protec- 
tion of its policy-holders—a prime con- 
sideration with insurance companies—to 
keep in touch with Mr. Potts. That gen- 
tleman had left for the east coast a week 
ago, and that was the end of the matter 





as far as the clerk of the Insurance Com- 
pany was concerned. 

At his lodgings Mr. Dunn discovered 
an even more callous indifference to Mr 
Potts and his interests. The landlady, 
under the impression that in Mr. Dunn 
she beheld a prospective lodger, at first 
received him with that deferential reserve 
which is the characteristic of respectable 
lodging-house keepers in that city of re- 
spectable lodgers and respectable lodging- 
house When, however, she 
learned the real nature of Mr. Dunn's 
errand she became immediately trans- 
formed. In a voice shrill with indignation 
she repudiated Mr. Potts and his affairs, 
and seemed chiefly concerned to. re- 
establish her own reputation for respect- 
ability, which she seemed to consider as 
being somewhat shattered by that of her 
lodger. Mr. Dunn was embarrassed, both 
by her vi ubility and by her obvious de- 
termination to fasten upon him a certain 
amount of responsibility for the character 
and conduct of Mr. Potts. 

“Do you know where Mr. Potts is now, 
and have you any idea when he may re- 
turn?” inquired Mr. Dunn, seizing a for- 
tunate pause. 

“Am I no’ juist tellin’ ye,” cried the 
landlady, in her excitement reverting to 
her native South Country dialect, “that ! 
keep nae count o’ Mr. Potts’ stravagins. 
An’ as to his return, [ ken naething aboot 
that an’ care less. He's paid what he’s 
been owing me these three months, an’ 
that’s all I care aboot him.” 

“T am glad to hear that,” said Mr. Dunn 
heartily. 

“An’ glad | am tae, for it’s feared | 
was for my pay a month back.” 

“When did he pay up?” inquired Mr 
Dunn, scenting a clue. 

“A week come Saturday—or was it 
Friday ?—the day he came in with a young 
man, a friend of his. And a night they 
made of it, I remember,” replied the land- 
lady, recovering command of herself and 
of her speech under the influence of Mr. 
Dunn’s quiet courtesy. 

“Did you know the young man that was 
with him?” 

“Yes; it was young Mr. Cameron. He 
had been coming about a good deal.” 

“Oh, indeed! And have you seen Mr. 
Cameron since?” 


keepers. 
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“No; he never came except in company 
with Mr. Potts.” 

And with this faint clue Mr. Dunn was 
forced to content himself, and to begin a 
systematic search of Cameron’s haunts in 
the various parts of the town. It was 
Martin, his little quarter-back, that finally 
put him on the right track. He had heard 
Cameron’s pipes not more than an hour 
ago at his lodgings in Morningside Road. 

“But what do you want of Cameron 
these days?” inquired the young Canadian. 
“There’s nothing on just now, is there, 
except this infernal grind?” 

Dunn hesitated. “Oh, I just want him. 
In fact, he has got into some trouble.” 

“There you are!’ exclaimed Martin in 
disgust. “Why in thunder should you 
waste your time on him? You've taken 
enough trouble with him this winter al- 
ready. It’s his own funeral, ain't it?” 

Dunn looked at him a half moment in 
surprise. ‘Well, you can’t go back on a 
fellow when he’s down, can you?” 

“Look here, Dunn, I’ve often thought 
I'd give you a little wise advice. This 
sounds bad, I know, but there’s a lot of 
blamed rot going around this old town 
just on this point. When a fellow gets 
on the bum and gets into a hole he knows 
well that there'll be a lot of people tum- 
bling over each other to get him out, hence 
he deliberately and cheerfully slides in. 
lt he knew he’d have to scramble out him- 
self he wouldn’t be so blamed keen to get 
in. If he’s in a hole let him frog it for 
awhile, by Jingo! He's hitting the pace, 
let him take his bumps! He’s got to take 
‘em sooner or later, and better sooner than 
later, for the sooner he takes’ em _ the 
quicker he'll learn. Bye-bye! I know you 
think I’m a_ semi-civilized Colonial. | 
ain't; ’'m giving you some wisdom gained 
from experience. You can’t swim by 
hanging on to a root, you bet!” 

Dunn listened in silence, then replied 
slowly, “I say, old chap, there’s something 
in that. My governor said something 
like that some time ago: ‘A trainer's busi- 
ness is to train his men to do without 
him.’ ” 

“There you are!” cried Martin. “That's 
philosophy! Mine’s just horse sense.” 

“Still,” said Dunn thoughtfully, “wher 
a chap’s in you've got to lend a hand; you 
simply can’t stand and look on.” Dunn's 


words, tone and manner revealed the 
great, honest heart of human sympathy 
which he carried in his big frame. 

“Oh, hang it,’ cried Martin, “IL sup- 
pose so! Guess Ill go along with you. 
| can't forget you pulled me out, too.” 

“Thanks, old chap,” cried Dunn, bright- 
ening up, “but you're busy, and—” 

“Busy! By Jingo, you'd think so if 
you'd watch me over night and hear my 
brain sizzle! But come along, [’m going 
to stay with you!” 

ut Dunn's business was private, and 
could be shared with no one. It was 
difficult to check his friend’s newly- 
aroused ardor. “I say, old chap,” he said 
“you really don’t need to come along. ! 
can do—” 

“Oh, go to blazes! | know you too 
well! Don’t you worry about me! You've 
got me going, and I’m in on this thing; 
so come along !” 

Then Dunn grew firm. “Thanks, aw- 
fully, old man,” he said, “but it’s a thing 
I'd rather do alone, if you don’t mind.” 

“Oh!” said Martin. “All right! But 
say, if you need me I'm on. You're a 
great old brick, though! Tra-la!” 

\s Martin had surmised, Dunn found 
Cameron in his rooms. He was lying 
upon his bed enjoying the luxury of 2 


cigarette. ““Hello! Come right in, old 
chap!” he cried, in gay welcome. “Ilave 
a—no, you won't have a cigarette—have 
a pipe?” 


Dunn gazed at him, conscious of a rising 
tide of mingled emotions, relief, wrath. 
pity, disgust. “Well, [Il be hanged!” at 
last he said slowly. “But you've given 
us a chase! Where in the world have 
you been ?” 

“Been? Oh, here and there enjoying 
my emancipation from the thralldom in 
which doubtless you are still sweating.” 

“And what does that mean exactly?” 

“Mean? It means that I’ve cut the 
thing—note-books, lectures, professors, 
exams., ‘the hale hypothick,’ as our Nan- 
nie would say at home.” 

“Oh, rot, Cameron! You don’t mean 
it ?” 

“Circumspice. Do you behold any sug- 
gestion of knotted towels and the mid- 
night oil ?” 

Dunn gazed about the room. It was 
in a whirl of confusion. Pipes and 
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pouches, a large box of cigarettes, a glass 
and a half-empty decanter, were upon the 
table; boots, caps, golf clubs, coats, lay 
piled in various corners. “Pardon the 
confusion, dear sir,’ cried Cameron 
cheerfully, “and lay it not to the charge 
of my landlady. That estimable woman 
was determined to make entry this after- 
noon, but was denied.” Cameron’s man- 
ner was one of gay and nervous bravado. 

“Come, Cameron,” said Dunn sadly, 
“what does this mean? You're not seri- 
ous; you're not chucking your year?” 

“Just that, dear fellow, and nothing 
less. Might as well as be plowed.” 

“And what then are you going to do?” 
Dunn’s voice was full of a great pity. 
“What about your people? What about 
your father? And, by Jove, that reminds 
me, he’s coming to town this evening. 
You know they've been trying to find you 
everywhere this last day or two.” 

“And who are ‘They,’ pray?” 

“Who? The police,” said Dunn bluntly, 
determined to shock his friend into seri- 
ousness. 

Cameron sat up quickly. “The police? 
What do you mean, Dunn?” 

“What it means I do not know, Cam- 
eron, I assure you. Don’t you?” 

“The police!” said Cameron again. “It’s 
a joke, Dunn.” 

“I wish to heaven it were, Cameron, 
old man! But I have it straight from Mr. 
Rae, your family solicitor. They want 
you.” 

“Old Rae!” exclaimed: Cameron. “Now, 
what the deuce does this all mean?” 

“Don’t you really know, old chap?” said 
Dunn kindly, anxiety and relief struggling 
in his face. 

“No more than you. What did the old 
chap say, any way?” 

“Something about a bank; an irregular- 
ity, he called it, a serious irregularity. 
He’s had it staved off for a day.” 

“The Bank? What in heaven’s name 
have I got to do with the Bank? Let's 
see; I was there a week or ten days ago 
with—” he paused. “Hang it, I can’t re- 
member!” He ran his hands through his 
long black locks, and began to pace the 
room. 

Dunn sat watching him, hope and fear, 
doubt and faith filling his heart in suc- 
cession, 


Cameron sat down with his face in his 
hands. “What is it, old man? Can't | 
help you?” said Dunn, putting his hand 
on his shoulder. 

“T can't remember,’ muttered Cameron. 
“I’ve been going it some, you know. I 
had been falling behind and getting money 
oft Potts. Two weeks ago I got my 
monthly five-pound cheque, and about ten 
days ago the usual fifty-pound cheque to 
square things up for the year, fees, etc. 
Seems to me I cashed those. Or did Potts? 
\nyway, I paid Potts. The deuce take 
it, [ can’t remember! You know I can 
carry a lot of Scotch and never show it, 
but it plays the devil with my memory.” 
Cameron was growing more and more 
excited. 

“Well, old chap, we must go right along 
to Mr. Rae’s office. You don’t mind?” 

“Mind? Not a bit. Old Rae has no 
love for me—ti get him into too much 
trouble—but he’s a straight old boy. Just 
wait till I brush up a bit.” He poured 
out from a decanter half a glass of whis- 
key. 

“I'd cut that out if I were you,” said 
Dunn. 

“Later, perhaps,” replied Cameron, “but 
not to-day.” 

Within twenty minutes they were ush- 
ered into Mr. Rae’s private office. That 
gentleman received them with a gravity 
that was portentious in its solemnity. 
“Weli, sir, you have succeeded in your 
task,” he said to Mr. Dunn. “I wish to 
thank you for this service, a most valuable 
service to me, to this young gentleman, 
and to his family; though whether much 
may come of it remains to be seen.” 

“Oh, thanks,” said Dunn hurriedly. “I 
hope everything will be all right.” He 
rose to go. Cameron looked at him 
quickly. There was no mistaking the en- 
treaty in his face. 

Mr. Rae spoke somewhat more hur- 
riedly than his wont. “If it is not asking 
too much, and if you can still spare time, 
your presence might be helpful, Mr 
Dunn.” 

“Stay if you can, old chap,” said Cam- 
eron. “I don’t know what this thing is, 
but I'll do better if you’re in the game, 
too.” It was an appeal to his captain, 
and after that nothing on earth could 
have driven Dunn from his side. 
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At this point the door opened, and the 
clerk announced. Captain Cameron, 
sir.” 

Mr. Rae rose hastily. 
said quickly, “to wait—” 

He was too late. The Captain had 
followed close upon the heels of the clerk, 
and came in with a rush. “Now, what 
does all this mean?” he cried, hardly wait- 
ing to shake hands with his solicitor. 
“What mischief—?” 

“TI beg your pardon, Captain,” said Mr. 
Rae calmly, “let me present Mr. Dunn, 
Captain Dunn, I might say, of Interna- 
tional fame.” ‘The solicitor’s smile broke 
forth with its accustomed unexpectedness, 
but had vanished long before Mr. Dunn 
in his embarrassment had finished shaking 
hands with Captain Cameron. 

The Captain then turned to his son. 
“Well, sir, and what is this affair of yours 
that calls me to town at a most incon- 
venient time?” His tone was cold, fretful 
and suspicious. 

Young Cameron’s face, which had 
lighted up with a certain eagerness and 
appeal as he had turned toward his 
father, as if in expectation of sympathy 
and help, froze at this greeting into sullen 
reserve. “I don’t know any more than 
yourself, sir,” he answered. “I have just 
come into this office this minute.” 

“Well, then, what is it, Mr. Rae?” The 
Captain’s voice and manner were distinctly 
imperious, if not overbearing. 

Mr. Rae, however, was king of his own 
castle. “Will you not be seated, sir?’ he 
said, pointing to a chair. “Sit down, 
young gentlemen.” 

His quiet dignity, his perfect courtesy, 
recalled the Captain to himself. “I beg 
your pardon, Mr. Rae, but I am really 
much disturbed. Can we begin at once?” 
He glanced as he spoke at Mr. Dunn, who 
immediately rose. 

“Sit down, Mr. Dunn,” said Mr. Rae 
quietly. “I have asked this young gen- 
tleman,” he continued, turning to the Cap- 
tain, “to remain. He has already given 
me valuable assistance. I fancy he may 
be able to serve us still further, if he will 
be so good.” 

Mr. Dunn bowed in silence. 

“Now, let us proceed with what must 
be an exceedingly painful matter for us 
all, and out of which nothing but extreme 


“Tell him,” he 
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candor on the part of Mr. Allan here, and 
great wisdom on the part of us all, can 
possibly extract us.” Mr. Rae’s glance 
rested upon the Captain, who bowed, and 
upon his son, who made no sign whatever, 
but remained with his face set in the same 
sullen gloom with which he had greeted 
his father. 

Mr. Rae opened a drawer and brought 
forth a slip of paper. “Mr. Allan,” he 
said, with a certain sharpness in his tone, 
“please look at this.” 

Cameron came to the desk, picked up 
the paper, glanced at it. “It is my father’s 
cheque,” he said, “which I received about 
a week ago.” 

“Look at the endorsation, please,” said 
Mr. Rae. 

Cameron turned it over. A slight flush 
came to his pale face. “It is mine to—” 
he hesitated, “Mr. Potts.” 

“Mr. Potts cashed it then?’ 

“I suppose so. I believe so. I owed 
him money, and he gave me back some.” 

“How much did you owe him?” 

“A considerable amount. I had been 
borrowing of him for some time.” 

“As much as fifty pounds?” 

“T cannot tell. I did not keep count, 
particularly ; Potts did that.” 

The Captain snorted contemptuously. 
“Do you mean to say—?” he began. 

“Pardon me, Captain Cameron. Allow 
me,” said Mr. Rae. 

“Now, Mr. Allan, do you 
owed as much as the amount of 
cheque ?” 

“IT do not know, but I think so.” 

“Had you any other money?” 

“No,” said Allan shortly; “at least, I 
may have had a little remaining from the 
five pounds I had received from my father 
a few days before.” 

“You are quite sure you had no other 
money ?” 

“Quite certain,” replied Allan. 

\gain Mr. Rae opened his desk and 
drew forth a slip and handed it to young 
Cameron. “What is that?” he said. 

Cameron glanced at it hurriedly, and 
turned it over. “That is my father’s 
cheque for five pounds, which I cashed.” 

Mr. Rae stretched out his hand and 
took the cheque. “Mr. Allan,” he said, “! 
want you to consider most carefully your 
answer.” He leaned across the desk and 
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some 


for moments—they seemed like 
hours to Dunn—his eyes searched young 
Cameron’s face. “Mr. Allan,” he said, 
with a swift change of tone, his voice 
trembling slightly, “will you look at the 
amount of that cheque again?” 

Cameron once more took the cheque, and 
glanced at it. “Good Lord!” he cried. “It 
is fifty!” His face showed blank amaze: 
ment. 

Quick, low and stern came Mr. Rae’s 
voice. “Yes,” he said; “it is for fifty 
pounds. Do you know that that is a for- 
gery, the punishment for which is penal 
servitude, and that the order for your 
arrest is already given?” 

The Captain sprang to his feet. Young 
Cameron’s face became ghastly pale. His 
hand clutched the top of Mr. Rae’s desk. 
Twice or thrice he moistened his lips, pre- 
paring to speak, but uttered not a word. 
“Good God, my boy!” said the Captain 
hoarsely. “Don't stand like that. Tell 
him you are innocent.” 

“One moment, sir,” 
the Captain. “Permit 
voice, while perfectly 
calmly authoritative. 

“Mr. Allan,” he continued, turning to 
the wretched young man, “what money 
have you at present in your pockets?” 

With shaking hands young Cameron 
emptied upon the desk the contents of his 
pocketbook, from which the lawyer 
counted out ten one-pound notes, a half- 
sovereign and some silver. “Where did 
vou get this money, Mr. Allan?” 

The young man, still silent, drew his 
handkerchief from his pocket, touched his 
lips, and wiped the sweat from his white 
face. 

“Mr. Allan,” continued the lawyer. 
dropping again into a kindly voice, “a 
frank explanation will help us all.” 
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“Mr. Rae,” said Cameron, his words 
coming with painful indistinctness, “I 
don't understand this. I can’t think 
clearly. I can’t remember. That money 


| got from Potts; at least I must have— 
| have had money from no one else.” 
“My God!” cried the Captain again. 
“To think that a son of mine should—!” 
“Pardon me, Captain Cameron,” inter- 
rupted Mr. Rae quickly and somewhat 
sharply. “We must not pre-judge this 
case. We must first understand it.” 
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At this point Dunn stepped swiftly to 
Cameron's side. “Brace up, old chap,” 
he said in a low tone. Then, turning 
towards the Captain, he said, “I beg your 
pardon, sir, but I do think it’s only fair 
to give a man a chance to explain.” 

“Allow me, gentlemen,” said Mr. Rae in 
a firm, quiet voice, as the Captain was 
about to break forth. “Allow me to con- 
duct this examination.” 

Cameron turned his face toward Dunn 
“Thank you, old man,” he said, his white 
lips quivering. “I will do my best, but 
before God, | don’t understand this.” 

“Now, Mr. Allan,” continued the law- 
yer, tapping the desk sharply, “here are 
two checks for fifty pounds, both drawn 
by your father, both endorsed by you, one 
apparently cashed by Mr. Potts, one by 
yourself. What do you know about this ?” 

“Mr. Rae,” replied the young man, his 
voice trembling and husky, “I tell you I 
can't understand this. I ought to say that 
for the last two weeks | haven’t been quite 
myself, and whiskey always makes me 
forget. I can walk around steadily 
enough, but I don’t always know what | 
am doing.” 

“That's so, sir,” 
“I’ve seen him.” 

“And just what happened with these 
cheques I do not know. This cheque,” 
picking up the one endorsed to Potts, “! 
remember giving to Potts. The only other 
cheque I remember is a five-pound one.” 

“Do you remember cashing that five- 
pound cheque?” inquired Mr. Rae. 

“I carried it about for some days. | 
remember that, because I once offered it 
to Potts in part payment, and he said—” 
the white face suddenly flushed a deep 
red. 

“Well, Mr. Allan, what did he say?” 

“It doesn’t matter,’ said Cameron. 

“It.may and it may not,” said Mr. Rae 
sharply. “It is your duty to tell us.” 

“Out with it,’ said his father angrily. 
“You surely owe it to me, to us all, to let 
us have every assistance.” 

Cameron paid no attention to his 
father’s words. “It has really no bearing. 
sir; but I remember saying as I offered 
the five-pound cheque, ‘I wish it was 
fifty.’”’ 

“And what reply did Mr. Potts make?” 
said Mr. Rae, with quiet indifference, as 


said Dunn quickly: 








if he had lost interest in this particular 
feature of the case. 

Again Cameron hesitated. 

“Come, out with it!” said his father im- 
patiently. 

His son closed his lips as if in a firm 
resolve. “It really has nothing whatever 
to do with the case.” 

“Play the game, old man,” said Dunn 
quietly. 

“Oh, all right!’ said Cameron. “It 
makes no difference anyway. He said 
in a joke, ‘You could easily make this 
fifty; it is such mighty poor writing.’ 

Still Mr. Rae showed no sign of inter- 
est. “fle suggested, in a joke, I under- 
stand, that the five-pound cheque could 
easily be changed into fifty pounds. That 
was a mere pleasantry of Mr. Potts’, 
doubtless. How did the suggestion strike 
you, Mr. Allan?” 

\llan looked at him in silence. 

“| mean, did the suggestion strike you 
unpleasantly, or how ?” 

“I don't think it made any impression, 
sir. I knew it was a joke.” 


‘\ joke!” groaned his father. “Good 
heavens! What do you think—?” 

“(nce more permit me,” said Mr. Rae, 
quietly, with a wave of his hand towar:| 


the Captain. “This cheque of five pounds 
has evidently been altered to fifty pounds 
The question is, by whom, Mr. Allan? 
Can you answer that?” Again Mr. Rae’s 
eves were searching the young man’s face. 

“T have told you I remember nothing 
about this cheque.” 

“Is it possible, Mr. Allan, that you could 
have raised this cheque yourself without 
your knowing—?” 

“Oh. nonsense!” said his father hotly. 
“\Vhy make the boy lie?” 

His son started as if his father had 
struck him. “I tell you once more, Mr. 
Kae, and I tell you all, I know nothing 
about this cheque, and that is my last 
word.” And from that position nothing 
could move him. 

“Well,” said Mr. Rae, closing the inter- 
view, “we have done our best. The law 
must take its course.” 

“Great heavens!” cried the Captain, 
springing to his feet. “Do you mean to 
tell me, Allan, that you persist in this 
cursed folly and will give us no further 
light? Have you no regard for my name, 
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if not for your own :” 
son fiercely by the arm. 

But his son angrily shook off his grasp. 
“You,” he said, looking his father full in 
the face, “you condemned me before you 
heard a word from me, and now for my 
name or for yours I cadre not a tinker’s 
curse.” And with this he flung himself 
from the room. 

“Follow him,” said Mr. Rae to Dunn, 
quietly ; “he will need you. And keep him 
in sight; it is important.” 

“All right, sir!’ said Dunn. “T'll stay 
with him.” And he did. 


He grasped his 


CHAPTER IV. 
A Question of Honor 

Mr. Rae in forty years’ experience had 
never been so seriously disturbed. To his 
intense humiliation he found himself ab- 
jectly appealing to the senior member of 
the firm of Thomlinson & Shields. Not 
that Mr. Thomlinson was obdurate; in 
the presence of mere obduracy Mr. Rae 
might have found relief in the conscious 
possession of more generous and humane 
instincts than those supposed to be char- 
acteristic of the members of his profes- 
sion. Mr. Thomlinson, however, was any- 
thing but obdurate. He was eager to 
oblige, but he was helpless. The instruc- 
tions he had received were simple but 
imperative, and he had gone to unusual 
lengths in suggesting to Mr. Sheratt, the 
manager of the Bank, a course of greater 
leniency. That gentleman’s only reply was 
a brief order to proceed with the case. 

With Mr. Sheratt, therefore, Mr. Rae 
proceeded to deal. His first move was to 
invite the Bank manager to lunch, in order 
to discuss some rather important matters 
relative to one of the great estates of 
which Mr. Rae was supposed to be the 
guardian. Some fifty years’ experience of 
Mr. Sheratt as boy and man had let Mr. 
Rae into a somewhat intimate knowledge 
of the workings of that gentleman’s mind. 
Under the mollifying influences of the 
finest of old port, Mr. Rae made the dis- 
covery that, as with Mr. Thomlinson, so 
with Mr. Sheratt there was every dispo- 
sition to oblige, and indeed an eagerness 
to yield to the lawyer's desires; it was not 
Mr. Sheratt, but the Bank that was im- 
movable. Firm-fixed it stood upon its 
bedrock of tradition that in matters of 
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fraud, crime should be punished to the 
full limit of the law. 

“The estate of the criminal, high or 
low,” said Mr. Sheratt impressively, “mat- 
ters not. ‘The Bank stands upon the prin- 
ciple, and from this it cannot be moved.” 
Mr. Sheratt began to wax eloquent. “Fi- 
delity to its constituency, its shareholders, 
its depositors, indeed to the general pub- 
lic, was the corner-stone of its policy. 
The Bank of Scotland was a National 
Institution, with a certain National obli- 
gation.” 

Mr. Rae quietly drew from his pocket 
a pamphlet, opened it slowly, and glanced 
at the page. “Ay, it’s as | thought, Mr. 
Sheratt,” he said dryly. “At times | 
wondered where Sir Archibald got his 
style.” 

Mr. Sheratt blushed like a boy caught 
copying. 

“But now since | know who it is that 
writes the speech of the Chairman of the 
Board of Directors, tell me, Sheratt, as 
man to man, is it you or is it Sir Archibald 
that’s at the back of this prosecution? For 
if it is you, I’ve something to say to you; 
if not, I'll just say it where it’s most 
needed. In some way or other I’m bound 
to see this thing through. That boy can't 
go to prison. Now tell me, Tom? It’s 
for the auld sake’s sake.” 

“As sure as death, Rae, it’s the Chair- 
man, and it’s God's truth I’m tellin’ ye, 
though I should not.” They were back 
again into the speech and spirit of their 
be yvhood days. 

“Then I must see Sir Archibald. Give 
me time to see him, Tom.” 

“It’s a waste of time, I’m tellin’ ye, but 
two days I'll give ye, Sandy, for the auld 
sake’s sake, as you say. A friendship of 
half a kundred years should mean some- 
thing to us. For your sake I'd let the lad 
go, God knows, and there’s my han’ upon 
it, but as I said, that lies with Sir Archi- 
bald.” 

The old friends shook hands in silence. 

“Thank ye, Tom, thank ye,” said Mr. 
Rae; “I knew it.” 

“But hearken to me, yell no’ move Sir 
Archibald, for on this particular point he’s 
quite mad. He'd prosecute the Duke of 
Argyll, he would. But two days are yours, 
Sandy. And mind with Sir Archibald ye 
treat his Bank with reverence! It’s a 


National Institution, with National obli- 
gations, ye ken?” Mr. Sheratt’s wink 
conveyed a volume of meaning. “And 
mind you, Rae,” here Mr. Sheratt grew 
grave, “| am trusting you to produce that 
lad when wanted.” 

“I have him in safe keeping, Tom, and 
shall produce him, no fear.” 

And with that the two old gentlemen 
parted, loyal to a lifelong friendship, but 
loyal first to the trust of those they stood 
pledged to serve; for the friendship that 
gives first place to honor is the only 
friendship that honorable men can_ hold. 

Mr. Rae set off for his office through 
the drizzling rain. “Now then, for the 
Captain,” he said to himself; “and a state 
he will be in!) Why did I ever summon 
him to town? Then for Mr. Dunn, who 
must keep his eye upon the young man.” 

In his office he found Captain Cameron 
in a state of distraction that rendered him 
incapable of either coherent thought or 
speech. “What now, Rae? Where have 
you been? What news have you? My 
God, this thing is driving me mad! Penal 
servitude! Think of it, man, for my son! 
Oh, the scandal of it! It will kill me and 
kill his sister. What's your report? Come, 
out with it! Have you seen Mr. Sheratt ?” 
He was pacing up and down the office 
like a beast in a cage. 

“Tut, tut, Captain Cameron,” said Mr. 
Rae lightly, “this is no way for a soldier 
to face the enemy. Sit down and we 
will just lay out our campaign.” 

But the Captain’s soldiering, which was 
of the lightest, had taught him little either 
of the spirit or of the tactics of warfare. 
“Campaign!” he exclaimed. “There's no 
campaign about it. It’s a complete smash, 
horse, foot and artillery.” 

“Nonsense, Captain Cameron!”  ex- 
claimed Mr. Rae, more briskly than his 
wont, for the Captain irritated him. “We 
have still fighting to do, and hence we 
must plan our campaign. but first let us 
get comfortable. Here, Davie,” he called, 
opening the office door, “here, mend this 
fire. It’s a winter’s day this,” he con- 
tinued to the Captain, “and goes to the 
marrow.” 

Davie, a wizened, clean-shaven, dark- 
visaged little man, appeared with a scuttle 
of coal. “Ay, Davie; that’s it! Is that 
cannel 7” 
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“Ay, sir, it is. What else? I aye get 
the cannel.” 

“That's right, Davie. It’s a gran’ coal.” 

“Gran’ it’s no’,” said Davie shortly, who 
was a fierce radical in politics, and who 
strove to preserve his sense of independ- 
ence of all semblance of authority by cul- 
tivating a habit of disagreement. ‘Gran’ 
it’s no’,” he repeated, “but it’s the best the 
Farquhars hae, though that’s no’ saying 
much. It’s no’ what I call cannel.” 

“Well, well, Davie, it blazes finely at 
any rate,” said Mr. Rae, determined to 
be cheerful, and rubbing has hands before 
the blazing coal. 

“Ay, it bleezes,” grumbled Davie, “when 
it’s no’ smootherin’.” 

“Come then, Davie, that will do. Clear 
out,” said Mr. Rae to the old servant, who 
was cleaning up the hearth with great 
diligence and care. 

But Davie was not to be hurried. He 
had his regular routine in fire-mending. 
from which no power could move him. 
“Ay, sir,” he muttered, brushing away 
with his feather besom. “I'll clear oot 
when I clear up. When a thing’s no’ dune 
richt it’s no’ dune ava.” 

“True, Davie, true enough; that’s a 
noble sentiment. But will that no’ do 
now?” Mr. Rae knew himself to be help- 
less in Davie’s hands, and he knew also 
that nothing short of violence would 
hasten Davie from his “usual.” 

“Ay, that'll dae, because it’s richt dune. 
But that’s no’ what I call cannel,” grum- 
bled Davie, glowering fiercely at the burn- 
ing coal, as if meditating a fresh attack. 

“Well, well,” said Mr. Rae, “tell the 
Farquhars about it.” 

“Avy, sir, I will that,” said Davie, as he 
reluctantly took himself off with his scut- 
tle and besom. 

The Captain was bursting with fretful 
impatience. “Impudent old rascal!” he 
exclaimed. “Why don’t you dismiss him?” 

“Dismiss him!” echoed Mr. Rae in con- 
sternation. “Dismiss him!” he repeated, 
as if pondering an entirely new idea. “I 
doubt if Davie would consider that. But 
now let us to work.” He set two arm- 
chairs before the fire, and placed a box of 
cigars by the Captain’s elbow. “I have 
seen Sheratt,” he began. “I am quite 
clear it is not in his hands.” 


“In whose then?” burst forth the Cap- 
tain. 

Mr. Rae lit his cigar carefully. “The 
whole matter, I believe, lies now with the 
Chairman of the Board of Directors, Sir 
Archibald Brodie.” 

“Brodie!” cried the Captain, “I know 
him. Pompous little fool!” 

“Fool, Captain Cameron! Make no 
mistake. Sir Archibald may have—ah— 
the self-importance of a self-made man 
somewhat under the average height, but 
he is, without doubt, the best financier that 
stands at this moment in Scotland, and 
during the last fifteen years he has brought 
up the Bank of Scotland to its present 
position. Fool! He’s anything but that. 
But he has his weak spots—I wish I knew 
what they were!—and these we must seek 
to find out. Do you know him well?” 

“Oh, yes, quite well,” said the Captain; 
“that is, ve met him at various functions, 
where he always makes speeches. Very 
common, I call him. I know his father: 
a mere cotter. I mean,’ added the Cap- 
tain hurriedly, for he remembered that 
Mr. Rae was of the same humble origin, 
“you know, he is thoroughly respectable 
and all that, but of no—ah—social or fam- 
ily standing; that is, oh, you understand.” 

“Quite,” said Mr. Rae dryly. 

“Yes, I shall see him,” continued the 
Captain briskly. “I shall certainly see 
him. It is a good suggestion. Sir Archi- 
bald knows my family; indeed his father 
was from the Erracht region. I shall see 
him personally. I am glad you thought of 
that, Mr. Rae. These smaller men, Sher- 
att and the rest, I do not know—in fact, I 
do not seem to be able to manage them— 
but with Sir Archibald there will be no 
difficulty. I feel quite confident. When 
can you arrange the interview ?” 

Mr. Rae sat gazing thoughtfully into 
the fire, more and more convinced every 
moment that he had made a false move in 
suggesting a meeting between the Captain 
and Sir Archibald Brodie. But, labor as 
he might, he could not turn the Captain 
from his purpose. He was resolved to see 
Sir Archibald at the earliest moment, and 
of the result of the meeting he had no 
manner of doubt. 

“He knew my family, sir,” insisted the 
Captain. “Sir Archibald will undoubt- 
edly accede to my suggestion—ah—request 
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to withdraw this action. 
Rae, arrange it at once.” 

And ruefully enough Mr. Rae was 
compelled to yield his better judgment. 

It was discovered upon inquiry that Sir 
Archibald had gone for a day or two to 
his country estate. “Ah, much better,” 
said the Captain, “away from his office 
and away from the—ah—commercial sur- 
roundings of the city. Much better, much 
better! We shall proceed to his country 
home.” 

Of the wisdom of this proposal Mr 
Rae was doubtful. There seemed, how- 
ever, no other way open. Hence the fol- 
lowing morning found them on their way 
to Sir Archibald’s country seat. Mr. Rae 
telt that it was an unusual course to pur- 
sue, but the time was short, the occasion 
was gravely critical, and demanded ex 
treme measures. 

During their railway journey Mr. Rae 
strove to impress upon the Captain’s mind 
the need of diplomacy. “Sir Archibald is 
a man of strong prejudices,” he urged; 
“for instance, his Bank he regards with an 
atiection and respect amounting to ven- 
eration. He is a bachelor, you understand, 
and his Bank is to him wife and bairns 
(On no account must you treat his lank 
lightly.” 

“Oh, certainly not,” replied the Captain. 
who was inclined to resent Mr. Rae's at 
tempts to school him in diplomacy. 

“He is a great financier,” continued Mr. 
Kae. “and with him finance is a high art, 
and financial integrity a sacred obligation.” 

“Oh, certainly, certainly,” again replied 
the Captain, quite unimpressed by this 
aspect of the matter, for while he con- 
sidered himself distinctly a man of affairs. 
vet his interests lay more in matters of 
great public moment. Commercial enter 
prises he regarded with a feeling akin to 
contempt. Money was an extremely de- 
sirable, and indeed necessary, appendag: 
to a gentleman’s position, but how any 
man of fine feeling could come to regard 
a financial institution with affection or 
veneration he was incapable of conceiving 
However, he was prepared to deal con 
siderately with Sir Archibald’s peculiar 
prejudices in this matter. 

Mr. Rae’s forebodings as to the outcome 
of the approaching interview were of the 
most gloomy nature as they drove through 
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the finely appointed and beautifully kept 
grounds of Sir Archibald Brodie’s estate. 
The interview began inauspiciously. Siz 
\rchibald received them with stiff cour- 
tesy. He hated to be pursued to his coun- 
try home with business matters. Besides, 
at this particular moment he was deeply 
engrossed in the inspection of his pigs, for 
which animals he cherished what might 
almost be called an absorbing affection. 
Mr. Rae, who was proceeding with diplo- 
matic caution and skill to approach the 
matter in hand by way of Sir Archibald’s 
Wiltshires, was somewhat brusquely inter- 
rupted by the Captain, who, in the firm 
conviction that he knew much better than 
did the lawyer how to deal with a man 
of his own class, plunged at once into the 
subject. 

“Awtully sorry to introduce business 
matters, Sir Archibald, to the attention of 
a gentleman in the privacy of his home. 
hut there is a little matter in connection 
with the Bank in which I am somewhat 
deeply interested.” 

Sir Archibald bowed in silence. 

“Rather, I should say, it concerns my 
son, and therefore, Sir Archibald, myself 
and my family.” 

Again Sir Archibald bowed. 

“It is, after all, a trivial matter, which 
[ have no doubt can be easily arrange! 
between us. The truth is, Sir Archi 
bald—” here the Captain hesitated. as if 
experiencing some difficulty in making a 
statement of the case. 

“Perhaps Captain Cameron will allow 
ime to place the matter before you, Sir 
Archibald,” suggested Mr. Rae, “as it has 
a legal aspect of some gravity, indeed, of 
very considerable gravity. It is the case 
of young Mr. Cameron.” 

“Ah,” said Sir Archibald 
“forgery case, I believe.” 

“Well,” said Mr. Rae, “we have not 
been able as yet to get at the bottom of it 
| confess that the case has certainly very 
erave features connected with it, but it is 
by no means clear that—” 

“There is no need for further state- 


shortly, 


ment, Mr. Rae,” said Sir Archibald. ‘] 
know all about it. It is a clear case of 
forgery. The facts have all been laid 


before me, and | have given my instruc- 
tions.” 
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“And what may these be, may I| in- 
quire?’ said the Captain, somewhat 
haughtily. 

“The usual instructions, sir, where the 
Bank of Scotland is concerned—instruc- 
tions to prosecute.” Sir Archibald’s lips 
shut in a firm, thin line. As far as he was 
concerned the matter was closed. 

“But, sir,” exclaimed the Captain, “this 
young man is my son.” 

“I deeply regret it,” replied Sir Archi- 
bald. 

“Yes, sir, he is my son, and the honor 
of my family is involved.” 

Sir Archibald bowed. 

“T am here prepared to offer the fullest 
reparation, to offer the most generous 
terms of settlement; in short, I am willing 
to do anything in reason to have this mat- 
ter, this unfortunate matter—hushed up.” 

“Hushed up!” exclaimed Sir Archibald 
“Captain Cameron, it is impossible. I am 
grieved for you, but I have a duty to the 
Bank in this matter. 

“Do you mean to say, sir,” cried the 
Captain, “that you refuse to consider any 
arrangement or compromise or settlement 
of any kind whatever? I am willing to 
pay the amount ten times over rather than 
have my name dragged through legal pro- 
ceedings.” 

“It is quite impossible,” said Sir Archi- 
bald. 

“Come, come, Sir Archibald,” said the 
Captain, exercising an unusual self-con- 
trol, “let us look at this thing as two gen- 
tlemen should who respect each other, and 
who know what is due to our—ah— 
class. 

It was an unfortunate remark of the 
Captain’s. 

“Our class, sir? I presume you mean 
the class of gentlemen. All that is due 
to our class or any other class is strict 
justice, and that you, sir, or any other 
gentleman, shall receive to the very fullest 
in this matter. The honor of the Bank, 
which I regard as a great National Insti- 
tution, charged with National responsibili- 
ties, is involved, as is, also, my own per- 
sonal honor. I sincerely trust your son 


may be cleared of every charge of crime, 
but this case must be prosecuted to the 
very fullest degree.” 

“And do you mean to tell me, Sir 
\rchibald,” exclaimed the Captain, now in 


a furious passion, “that for the sake of-a 
few paltry pounds you will blast my name 
and my family name in this country ?—a 
name, [ venture to say, not unknown in 
the history of this nation. The Camerons, 
sir, have fought and bled for king and 
country on many a battlefield. What 
matters the question of a few pounds in 
comparison with the honor of an ancient 
and honorable name? You cannot per- 
sist in this attitude, Sir Archibald.” 

“Pounds, sir!” cried Sir Archibald, now 
thoroughly aroused by the contemptible 
reference to what to him was dearer than 
anything in life. “Pounds, sir! It is no 
question of pounds, but a question of the 
honor of a National Institution, a question 
of the lives and happiness of hundreds of 
widows and orphans, a question of the 
honor of a name which I hold as dear as 
you hold yours.” 

Mr. Rae was in despair. He laid a 
restraining hand upon the Captain, and 
with difficulty obtained permission to 
speak. “Sir Archibald, I crave your in- 
dulgence while I put this matter to you 
as to a business man. In the first place, 
there is no evidence that fraud has been 
committed by young Mr. Cameron, abso- 
lutely none. Pardon me a moment, Sir 
Archibald. The fraud has been commit- 
ted, I grant, by someone, but by whom ts 
as yet unknown. The young man for 
some weeks has been in a state of in- 
capacity; a most blameworthy and indeed 
shameful condition, it is true, but in a 
state of incapacity to transact business 
He declares that he has no knowledge of 
this act of forgery. He will swear th- 
I am prepared to defend him.” 

“Very well, sir,” interrupted Sir Arclit 
bald, “and I hope, I sincerely hope, suc- 
cessfully.” 

“But while it may be difficult to estab- 
lish innocence, it will be equally difficult 
to establish guilt. Meantime, the young 
man’s life is blighted, his name dishon- 
ored, his family plunged into unspeakable 
grief. I venture to say that it is a case 
in which the young man might be given 
without injury to the Bank, or without 
breaking through its traditional policy, the 
benefit of the doubt.” 

3ut Sir Archibald had been too deeply 
stirred by Captain Cameron’s unfortunate 
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remarks to calmly weigh Mr. Rae's pres- 
entation of the case. “It is quite useless, 
Mr. Rae,” he declared firmly. “The case 
is out of my hands, and must be proceeded 
with. I sincerely trust you may be able 
to establish the young man’s innocence. 
I have nothing more to say.” 

And from this position neither Mr. 
Rae’s arguments nor the Captain’s pas- 
sionate pleadings could move him. 

Throughout the return journey the Cap- 
tain raged and swore. “A contemptible 
cad, sir! A base-born, low-bred cad, sir! 
What else could you expect from a fellow 
of his breeding? The insolence of these 


lower orders is becoming insupportable 
The idea! the very idea! His bank against 
my family name, my family honor! Pre- 
posterous ! 

“Honor is honor, Captain Cameron,” 
replied Mr. Rae firmly, “and it might 
have been better if you had remembered 
that the honor of a cotter’s son is as dear 
to him as yours is to you.” 

And such was Mr. Rae’s manner that 
the Captain appeared to consider it wise 
to curb his rage, or at least suppress all 
reference to questions of honor in as far 
as they might be related to the question 
of birth and breeding. 


(To be Continued) 


Spring 
By Norma Bright Carson 


EAR the first bird cali, 
And the vioiet’s fairy tinkle. 


As the morning dewdrops fall, 


And in the golden sun 


The young, green grass blades gaily twinkle. 


Fairies last night passed, 


With shimmering lights star-taken, 


Through the fields and woods they cast 


Their searching beams, from sleep 


The leaves and fair, young flowers to waken. 


List the brook’s fresh lay, 


As back from dreams it labors— 


Out of winter's dark to day 


Sun-bright and glad and gay— 


To greet its tender-growing neighbors. 


Oh, ves, ‘tis spring, the blithesome season, 


When birds and buds and brooks all sing ; 


And woods with merry voices ring; 


For gladsomeness there is a reason— 


It is Spring! 


Spring! 


Spring! 
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Inhabitants Fleeing from Boscotrecase 
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‘*Mr. Isaacs ’”’ 

T was at Delhi, 
India, at Maid- 
en’s Hotel on 
the battlements, 
the evening of 
our arrival, that 


Part 1. 


my attention 
was attracted to 
the man. He 


sat at the end of 
the table dhote, 
and was discussing international ques- 
tions with a clever Englishwoman on his 
left. They touched on an American topic 
and the gentleman to my right, next to 
the Englishwoman, and who turned out 
to be her husband, Mr. E., to whom | 
had already been talking, said: 

“I think this lady can answer that ques- 
tion,” indicating me. 

I did so to the best of my ability, and 
then Mr. E. turned to me again, and said 
quietly : 
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A Memory of F. Marion Crawford 
With Which is Given the Story of the Real ‘‘ Mr. Isaacs”’ 
By Elizabeth Price Lewis 


DaACACAALAAO LILA AIOAIAVEL 


2Qe 
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: 


“That gentleman at the end of the table 
to whom you were speaking is the original 
of Marion Crawford's story, Mr. Jsaacs.” 

I simply opened my eyes, almost my 
mouth, and stared. I could scarcely be- 
lieve it. I had read Mr. Isaacs with keen 
interest many years before, and from the 
description of the almost ideal character 
in that romance always believed him quite 
mythical. 

Therefore I gazed at him critically. 

Yes, there were the same fine, dark eyes 
and noble forehead, accentuated by a 
slight baldness, and a suggestion of obesity 
added to the interesting bearing described 
by Mr. Crawford. 

“What is his real name?” I ventured, as 
| recovered somewhat from my first sur- 
prise. 

“Alexander M. Jacob, of Simla; Jacch, 
not Jacobs—without the ‘s,” my dinner 
companion continued: “Rudyard  Kip- 
ling’s Lurgan Sahib in Kim is supposed 
to be another description of him.” 





; 
; 
; 
: 
; 





1 had not read many books on India at 
this time and the departure for the East 
having been unexpected, as I approached 
this land oi mystery, I had anticipated it 
largely from the description in Mr. /saacs, 
and now to be brought face to face with 
the original of the book was almost un- 
believable. 

“[ see you are interested,’ went on 
Mr. E., “we are thinking of getting up a 
party to-night to go to a traveling Parsee 
theater, and perhaps you and your friends 
would like to join us. We saw you were 
new arrivals and were about to suggest it. 
Mr. Jacob has asked my wife to go, so 
will, | suppose, sit next to her, but I will 
introduce you and you can sit at his other 
side.” 

So the carriages were called—comfort- 
able landaus with two men on the box 
and syces, or running footmen, besides- 
\Western comfort combined with Eastern 


The Signature 


luxury to which we had now become quite 
acuestomed. I found myself finally in 4 
vast tent on the outskirts of Delhi, seated 
on a fauteuil—a real fauteuil—in one of 
the two rows of such modern chairs, ar- 
ranged especially for the residents of the 
cantonment and their friends, while be- 
hind, reaching up to the tent roof it 
seemed, were throngs of natives, with 
their black faces silhouetted against their 
white draperies and curious high-pilec 
white turbans. 

At my right was Mr. Jacob, whom | 
had met before leaving the hotel, and next 
beyond him Mrs. E. The lady in ques- 
tion knew that I was anxious to make the 
most of this opportunity to understand our 
interesting companion, and allowed an 
opening soon to present itself. 

At first, however, as the curtain rose, 
Mr. Jacob translated the Hindoo in which 
the play was given, into fluent English for 
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us, and it proved to be the Parsee concep- 
tion of The Merchant of Venice, with very 
gorgeous costumes and scenery. The plot, 
it seems, is far older than Shakespeare’s 
version,* but there were the same three 
fateful boxes, “gold, silver and base lead.” 
Here, however, all the female parts were 
taken by men, according to the Oriental 
idea of woman’s seclusion. 

After the first act Mr. Jacob left us for 
a moment to speak to some one, and when 
he returned, as a specimen of his gal- 
lantry, he remarked: 

“A man will do a great deal to be loved, 
but a great deal more to be envied!” 

“Apropos of what?” I asked, laughing. 

“My confreres who met me at the door 
just now asked me who the two charming 
women were who were sitting on either 
side of me”—and he had apparently de- 
scribed us according to his romantic 
imagination. 


‘* Mr. Isaacs ”’ 


“Tell me,” I at last ventured to ask, 
between the next acts, “is it really true 
that you are Mr. Crawford’s ‘Mr 
Isaacs’ ?” 

“Yes,” he assented, and then added 
dramatically, “that book ruined my life!” 

[ was taken by surprise; and let me 
explain here that after the events related 
in this article, and my return to America 
[ wrote and asked Mr. Jacob’s permission 
to give some such description of him for 
the general public. He consented willing]; 
to as much as I am now setting forth, 
provided I “forgot’’ other facts—political 
facts—which were not “interesting,” and 
which I had come upon inadvertently. 

So to continue: 


In Stradella, Mr. Crawford remarks that “it 
was Giovanni Fiorentino who tells the story of a 
lady who played lawyer to defend her love: 
against a money-lender to whom he had prom 
ised a pound of his flesh if he failed to pay.” 
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Please tell me why it ruined your life?” 
| asked. 

And then he gave me a graphic descrip- 
tion of how Mr. Crawford had come to 
Simla as a young newspaper correspon- 
dent, how they had liked each other, and 
how he asked Crawford to live in his bun- 
galow while at the hill station. Then 
Crawford went away, and shortly after 
Mr. Isaacs appeared. It was such a per- 
fect piece of character drawing that every 
one who read it said at once: “Why, it is 
Jacob, of Simla!” Mr. Jacob at the time 
was engaged to a young English girl, 
whose father was a colonel stationed at 
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F. Marion Crawford 


After a sketch in “ Life™ 


Simla, where they had grown up togethet 
When his fiancée read the book, she said 
“Why, Mr. Crawford knows you per 
fectly, and if it is all so true, how is it 
about the three Mohammedan wives?” 
“Well, you know there are some things 
a man cannot stand!” Mr. Jacob ex 
claimed, as he related this part of his re- 
flections on Mr. Crawford. “So in de- 
spair I broke the engagement, and went to 
England. But my fiancée soon wrote 
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asking to be forgiven, and I returned and 
we were engaged again. Then she went 





F. Marion Crawford 


From an early photograph 


to England to visit some relations there 
she had never seen, and about that time 
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Lady Dufferin, the wife of the Viceroy, 
came to Simla and asked me to give an 
exhibition of sleight of hand and some 
other little things | am able to do, for one 
of her pet charities. ‘The emertammeni 
came off, but | caught a heavy cold and 
was soon down with the fever. The doc- 
tor said | would die unless moved to the 
low country, so they brought a stretcher, 
upon which they usually carry the dead 
to their burial, to take me to the railway 
station. A man, who knew my fiancée, 
was passing the house at the time, and 
he went at once to the telegraph office 
and cabled: ‘Jacob is dead!’ and as she 
was being followed about by a man in 
England who wanted to marry her, she 
finally promised to do so in three months’ 
time, and it was all over before I knew it. 
Now you see why the book ruined my 
life!” he repeated in conclusion. 

[ tried to be serious but smiled inwardly 
at his almost childish illogicality. 

“But, Mr. Jacob, it really wasn’t Mr. 
Crawford’s fault. Don’t you think you 
were well rid of a woman who could for- 
get you so soon ?” 

“Why, that is just what Crawford said 
when my brother told him about it, in 
Constantinople; besides, he made me out 
a Persian slave, and my brother should 
have killed him for that!” he finished as a 
finality. 

his was interesting, too, though | 
failed to find the climax to the love-affair. 

“But tell me, where did you come 
from, Mr. Jacob?” I inquired, quite read; 
to change the subject from what appeared 
now, however, only a semi-tragic theme, 
in spite of all his vehemence. 

“My father was an Italian, and my 
mother was an Armenian, and I was born 
in Constantinople. At the age of thirteen 
my mother sent me to the market one day 
to buy a cabbage, but instead I embarked 
on a ship in the Golden Horn and came 
here. Crawford’s description of my life 
in India is about correct. When I returned 
to Constantinople for the first time, a few 
years ago, | went first to the market and 
bought the cabbage my mother had sent 
me for—to make my home-coming less of 
a shock to her. My brother, Prince 
Sabougni (my family’s real name) is Sec- 
retary to the Sultan of Turkey, and lives 
in a palace in the Bosphorus.” 
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This was about all I was able to learn 
from Mr. Jacob’s own lips at that time. 
But you may imagine the next day | plied 
Mrs. E. with questions. 

It was quite true that the personality of 
Alexander M. Jacob was very unusual and 
surrounded with much of the mystery that 
Mr. Crawford brings out so convincingly 
in his novel, which Dr. S. Weir Mitchell, 
himself an authority on subjects beyond 
mere physical laws, told me he considered 
by far the best thing Marion Crawford 
had ever done. 

A great deal of the foliowing was told 
me by Mrs. E., whose husband for many 
recurring years had brought her on his 
business trips to India, where Mr. Jacob 
and he had interests in common, and were 
in the habit of meeting regularly. 

It seemed that Mr. Jacob had made an 
especial study of the different sects in 
India, at one time living for months dis- 
guised as a Hindoo, and at another as a 
Mohammedan, eating, speaking, worship- 
ping with them. Finally the English Gov- 
ernment realized how valuable such a per- 
son might be, and he was employed as a 
Government spy to live in the different 
kingdoms and observe how the revenues 
were being expended. 

but his versatility went beyond the mere 
knowledge of the natives’ habits. In his 
various characters, at one time or another, 
he had delved deep into occult lore and 
had long been frankly regarded as a 
“Mahatma,” or Holy Man. 

For the sake of the matter-of-fact 
Westerner, let it be clearly understood that 
even Easterners who have been converted 
to Christianity look with the most pro- 
found respect on those of their race or 
on others who, through proper subjuga- 
tion of their own humanities, and only 
through such subjugation, are then per- 
mitted, it seems, to gain some control of 
the wider laws of nature. 

| frankly admit, as an Occidental, the 
stories one hears in the East are quite in- 
explicable—we don’t know how to ap- 
proach them. But as a Christian lay 


preacher who was born a Prince of 
Madras said to me later: “I fail to see 
how you Westerners, such acknowledged 
materialists, can ever come to accept the 
miracles of Christ. To us of the East, He 
was the Oriental of Orientalists, and as 








we have passed a short way along some 
of the paths in which He worked, so are 
we more truly convinced that He was the 
Great Master.” 

So much for the explanation of one 
Oriental, followed by descriptions of just 
such wonders seen in his boyhood at the 
Court of Madras which I had already 
heard attributed to Mr. Jacob at Simla, 
situated about as far relatively as Charles- 
ton, South Carolina, is to Sitka, Alaska, 
in our own country. 

And these were the stories. 
as they were told to me: 

It was at dinner at 
mountains of India. 


I tell them 


the 
seems 


his home in 
And, as it 
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that Mr. Jacob had tried to cure himself 
of his early romance by especial gallantry 
to many other fair ladies, he was enter- 
taining for one such at dinner. But she 
proved especially fastidious as to her ap- 
petite. 

“Madam, can I tempt you with noth- 
ing?” finally asked her host, despairingly, 
at whose right she was sitting, and, no- 
ticing she had refused one alluring dish 
after another. 

“Really,” she answered indolently, “the 
only thing I think I could eat to-night 
would be a bunch of Malaga grapes.” 

“H’m—indeed!” ejaculated Mr. Jacob, 
and appeared to busy himself fumbling 
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Another View of the Eruption in 1906 


amongst a bowl of roses in front of him 
on the table, while the conversation con- 
tinued among the other guests. 

At last he sighed, as it were triumph- 
antly, and, shaking the roses, drew from 
their midst a perfect cluster of Malaga 
grapes. 

“Will these suit you, Madam?’ he 
asked, as he laid the bunch on the plate 
before her, amidst the awe-struck wonder 
of the onlookers, when they realized that 
Malaga grapes at that season, in that 
clime, were considered as unprocurable as 
new moons! 

Remember, | am giving you the stories 
exactly as they were given me. 

The other | am especially fond of. 

This took place in the bungalow of the 
commanding officer of one of the regi- 
ments stationed in India, at a dinner-party 
composed of a number of England’s 
honored veterans. At its close some one 
looked about and exclaimed: “Why, we 
have Jacob with us to-night—do be a 
good fellow and show us some of your 
tricks, Jacob! I have never had a chance 
to see any for myself.” 

“T don’t mind if I do,” he answered 
genially—then, after a pause, “but let the 
lights be turned lower, and I shall ask you 
all to fix your attention on that white wall 
yonder,” indicating with his cigar, a blank 
space on the adobe wall that could readily 
be seen by the party. 

At once a perfect silence reigned, and 


then a slight glow seemed to illumine the 
space, and as they gazed a picture evolved 
itself—came out verily from the wall be- 
hind. It was a seashore coast, and a 
range of mountains in the distance. Then 
next a silent charge of cavalry was dis- 
cernible, moving in the foreground. Sud- 
denly one of the riders threw back his 
head and, reeling, fell sidewise from his 
horse. Instantly another rider pulled his 
steed to his haunches, and as the charge 
passed, he dismounted, picked up his 
wounded comrade, threw him over his 
saddle bow, and, mounting, lifted him up 
on his shoulder and galloped after the 
vanishing troop. 

Softly, indistinguishably, as it had ap- 
peared, the scene faded, and soon the 
guests found themselves again staring at 
a blank wall. 

At last one of the officers shook him- 
self. “By jove, that’s uncanny. I suppose 
you all recognized, as I did, the siege of 
alaklava and the charge of the Light 
Brigade. I was badly wounded in that 
charge and never knew what had hap- 
pened until I came to myself in the hos- 
pital tent.” 

“Well, old man,” continued another, ris- 
ing, “as Mr. Jacob seems to know the 
minds of all of us here, I had the pleasure 
of rescuing you in that affair—and it was 
nothing to speak of—” But the other 


officer also rose and faced him, and thev 
silently clasped hands. 
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“The scene is changed.” We are in 
Naples at the time of the great eruptions 
of 1906. 

An Italian friend had given me a letter 
of introduction to Mr. Crawford. 

I was traveling with another lady. We 
had come from Spain and on the Mediter- 
ranean had experienced heavy seas anc 
cross currents at variance with the winds: 
on coming to anchor in the Bay of Naples 
the captain had explained these things and 
his distraction, but how on the pilot’s 
coming aboard and announcing that Vesu- 
vius was in eruption he had realized and 
these effects were caused by tidal waves, 
quite apart from the customary currents 
of those seas. 

But we passengers did not comprehend 
the significance of these portents and as 
we landed in a heavy downpour, another 
sign of the same phenomenon, we could 
not see that Vesuvius was already emit- 
ting unusual volumes of grey smoke. 

\s we were delayed a day by this re- 
tarding of the water, and it was Friday, | 
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Meeting Mr. Crawford 


proposed to my friend that we push on 
at once, the next day, to be at beautiful 
Amalfi over Palm Sunday, as we were 
due in Rome the following Wednesday in 
time to witness the sacred celebrations of 
the Holy Days preceding Easter. 

She agreed, and we made an early start 
the next morning to take in Pompeii by 
the way. 

The elevator boy in the hotel remarked 
as we descended: “There has been a fall 
of ashes in the night.” 

And, sure enough, the streets as we 
went down to the station, were covered 
with a coating of dry, yellow-grey dust, in 
which the vehicles left tracks, and it blew 





in our eyes—this exceedingly penetrable 
powder. There was no getting away 
from it. 


But we soon passed from to-leeward of 
the Mountain, and then we saw what vol- 
umes of smoke were rolling out from the 
cone and blowing away from us as the 
wind changed. And from an eminence 
in Pompeii the guide called our attention 
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to the steaming streaks of lava that 
already had begun to ooze from the sum- 
mit and find their way down, even to the 
level meadows in the distance. 

And still we did not believe this to be 
anything more than a temporary activity 
in the half-dead old mountain. We jour- 
neyed on to La Cava, where I mailed my 
letter to Mr. Crawford at his villa at Sor- 
rento, while we continued around by car- 
riage, back of the headlands that form 
the lower border of the Bay of Naples, 
to Amalfi, on the Bay of Salerno, to the 
South. 

Here we spent a restful Sunday, and in 
the afternoon drove up to Ravello, on the 
heights, drinking in the delights of that 
marvelous -coast, with many of its prom- 
ontories capped by ruins of medieval 
Saracen watchtowers, the valleys now 
green in the early spring, the ripe lemon 
groves on all the slopes, and the blue 
water at our feet dancing in the sunshine. 

But suddenly, about four o'clock in the 
afternoon, the birds stopped singing, great 
black clouds with a lurid glow on the 
under side appeared, driven over the 
mountains from the north, the sea became 
black and still and a most ominous feel- 
ing was in the air. 

“Something is happening at Naples,” ! 
said to my friend. 

And when we returned to Amalfi there 
were reports that no mail had come in, 
and no news. 

We left early next morning to complete 
the circuit and come to Sorrento from the 
south, where we should again be able to 
view the mountain. But behold! Naples, 
the whole northern shore of the Bay— 
even the mountain itself—was hid from us 
by a heavy grey-yellow dust fog. The 
wind was blowing south. 

We arrived at the hotel, and before the 
carriage came to a standstill the proprietor 
himself appeared, bowing and inquiring if 
either of us was the lady addressed on the 
envelope he held in his hand. 

We examined it and I acquiesced, and 
to our delight it was a note from “F. 
Marion. Crawford,” acknowledging my 
letter of introduction and inviting us to 
tea with Mrs. Crawford and himself that 
afternoon. It lacked but a half-hour of 
the time mentioned. 
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“It was Signor Crawford himself who 
brought the letter here this morning,” ex- 
plained the proprietor—and in Sorrento, 
where Mr. Crawford and his family had 
lived for many years, and where he was 
considered one of, if not the, leading citi- 
zen in the small town, the fact that we 
had at once been asked to come to Villa 
Crawford brought deference from all 
sides. So much for the friendly inter- 
mediary. 

So we hastily changed into our best 
calling costumes, hired a light native rig 
and a fresh horse, whose head decoration 
of one long, straight pheasant feather 
the driver being also interested to do his 
part to allow us to keep the appointment 
with “il Signor,” and driving at a mad 
pace through the cobbly streets—waved 
and flickered in the air and gave us a most 
festive appearance. 

Arrived at the gateway of the villa there 
was no need to show our cards. The 
gates were thrown open at once, and the 
porter stood bowing and smiling at his 
lodge de Or. 

At the villa steps more servants ex- 
pected us and helped us to alight and in 
broken English explained that Signor and 
Signora Crawford had gone around the 
say to Torre dell Annunziata and Bosco 
Trecase to help the peasants who were 
fleeing before the volcano, but would pres- 
ently return, and prayed us to pardon 
their absence. 

We were ushered into a large drawing- 
room, all warm red walls and coverings, 
with windows looking out over the Bay 
and gardens. A cheerful fire hummed 
cozily—grateful enough in the early spring 
afternoon and after our brisk drive. 

Shortly there was a bustle of arrival in 
the hall, and orders given in a man’s voice, 
not Italian, and Mr. and Mrs. Crawford 
came in. 

They appeared just as they were, after 
the long drive, Mrs. Crawford with her 
veil thrown back, both tall, refined, thor- 
oughbred. I was peased to find Mrs. 
Crawford much the type of Coronna 
d’Astradente, in the story of Saracencsca, 
and which I had always felt convinced was 
the author’s ideal of a woman. I asked 
after their children but was told they all 
happened to be away from home—the four 
of them. 
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The tea now appeared, and we settled 
for a chat. But our host and hostess were 
much agitated by the scenes of the cata- 
clysm they had just witnessed. Mrs. 
Crawford told how babies and old women 
were taken from the houses and forced 
to walk miles to safety. Even her own 
shoes had been burnt standing on the hot 
lava, and her heart was filled with sym- 
pathy for the distressed and panic-stricken 
natives. But with Mr. Crawford the 
dramatic element was uppermost. 

“Why it is the most appalling effect in 
the memory of living man!” he exclaimed. 
“You must not miss it.” 

(We subsequently took his advice and 
advanced so near to the volcano that we 
were almost “snowed under” by ashes and 
stones. But we saw wonderful sights and 
never regretted the opportunity. ) 

The conversation then turned to India, 
and \/r. Isaacs, and I gave Mr. Crawford 
the more recent description of his most 
famous hero. In spite of the fame of that 
book, Marion Crawford had had no fur- 
ther word of Alexander M. Jacob after 
his visit to him in Simla in the late "7os— 
probably because of the feeling engen- 
dered, as to which the author was, I fear, 
really amused. 

Turning to Mrs. Crawford, I asked her: 
“But which of Mrs. Crawford’s work do 
you prefer?” 

“I consider Zoroaster, Casa Braccio and 
The Cigarette-Maker’s Romance the finest 
things my husband has ever done,” she 
answered, glancing at him proudly. 

[ cannot say that I altogether agree 
with her, but it was certainly interesting 
to hear this criticism from one who had 
watched the making, and had, I am sure, 
been the inspiration of many of his best 
romances. 

Mrs. Crawford then excused herself 
and Mr. Crawford took us out to see the 
beautiful garden with an Italian stone bel- 
vedere overlooking a sudden ravine. 


[ had recently read Fair Margaret, 
whose plot had been left unfinished. So I 
asked for the fate of her. 

“You will soon see,” the author replied, 
smiling, as he helped us into the carriage 
and stood bareheaded in the light of the 
setting sun. Then he bowed graciously. 


I little thought then that three short 
years hence, within two or three days 
of that very time, such a splendid looking 
man, in the prime of life, would be called 
to lay aside his work—the delicate pen 
that had portrayed his finer feelings and 
charming descriptions so faithfully—and, 
as he himself expressed it, to “enter se- 
renely into eternity.” 





Francis Marion Crawford, novelist and his- 
torian, was born at di Lucca, Italy, August 2, 
1854. He-‘was educated at St. Paul’s School, 
Concord, N. H., and Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, England. He studied Oriental languages 
while corresponding for newspapers; married 
1884, Elizabeth Berdan. Edited “Indian Herald,” 
Allahabad, India, 1879-80. Author: Mr. Isaacs, 
1882; Dr. Claudius, 1883; A Roman Singer, 
1884; To Leeward, 1884; An American Politi- 
cian, 1884; Zoroaster, 1885; A Tale of a Lonely 
Parish, 1886; Marsio’s Crucifix, 1887; Paul 
Patoff, 1887; Saracenesca, 1887; With the Im- 
mortals, 1888; Greifenstein, 1889; Sant’ Ilario, 
188; A Cigarette Maker's Romance, 1890; 
Khaled, 1891; The Witch of Prague, 1891; The 
Three Fates, 1892; The Children of the King, 
1892; Don Orsino, 1892; Marion Darche, 1893; 
Pietro Ghislero, 1893; The Novel—What It Is, 
1893; Katherine Lauderdale, 1894; Love in Idle- 
ness, 1894; The Ralstons, 1894; Constantinople, 
1895; Casa Braccio, 1895; Adam Johnstone's 
Son, 1895; Taquisara, 1896; A Rose of Yester- 
day, 1897; Corleone, 1897; Ave Roma Immor- 
talis, 1898; Via Crucis, 1899; In the Palace of 
the King, 1900; The Rulers of the South, 1900 
(reprinted 1904, under title, Sicily, Calabria 
and Malta); Marietta, a Maid of Venice, 1901; 
Cecilia, a Story of Modern Rome, 1902; The 
Heart of Rome, 1903; Whosoever Shall Offend, 
1904; Soprano, a Portrait, 1905; Venetian Glean- 
ings, 1905; 4 Lady of Rome, 1906; Arethusa, 
1907; The Little City of Hope, 1907; Fair Mar- 
garet. 
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OT so very many 

years ago 1 
tour in Spain 
was regarded as 
an extremel\ 
dangerous en- 
terprise. Even 
the Spaniards 
themselve 
when about to 
travel in their 
own country, first sent for a priest to ab- 
solve their sins, a doctor to give them 
medicine and a lawyer to make their last 
will and testament. I can only assure 
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From Gibraltar to Granada 
‘The Last Sigh of the Moor”’ 
By Anne Magnus Earle 
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readers that not one of these three admit 
able precautions did we feel called wy 
to take. 

For within a few years foreign travel 
has so increased in Spain that priest and 
physician are not half so necessary as a 
large letter of credit and the lates 
badeker. And so it came to pass tl 
a brilliant May day we set sail, lik 
buccaneers of old, for the Spanisl 
So calm were the seas, so blue the skies, 
that the hours seemed few until the coas 
of Spain appeared, and then Gibralta: 

a blaze of sunshine that lay bare eve 
crack and crevice, so innocent on the su 
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face, so venomous in gun and_ bastion, 
powder and dynamite behind the bald, 
gaunt exterior. 

But the mighty outlines of the Lion 
lost their menace in the blue of the sky 
and the dazzling sun of the South, while 
warships and pleasure yachts, proud 
ocean liners, fishing smacks with gaudy 
sails, and flags of all nations filled the 
proud harbor of Gibraltar, 

We hastened across the beautiful bay 
in a saucy little steamer to Algeciras. 
that Roman-Moorish-Spanish town, and 
there we were in Spain at last. Out of 
the silence seemed to be whispered in my 
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ear the words of a song, even that ancient 
Song of Roland. 


O for the voice of that wild horn 
On Fontarrabian echoes borne 
The dying heroes call; 
That told imperial Charlemagne 
How Paynim sons of swarthy Spain 
Had wrought his champion’s fall. 


Surely we have all dreamed of castles, 


. : : Ff 
not in the air alone, but in that land of 
fable, of poetry, of music and romance, 
but even imagination could not picture one 
more beautiful than the Reina Cristina in 
Algeciras, though in ordinary, everyday 
speech it is called merely a hotel. 
, 
' 
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At Ronda 
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Picture a low, rambling building of 
white stucco, a roof of Moorish tiles and 
balconies flower-weathed at every nook 
and corner. <A patio, or central court, 
with the clear waters of a fountain play- 





Gardens of the Generalife 
The Alhambra 


ing in the sunshine, while in the deep 
recesses orange citron and palm to give 
coolness and perfume. And the garden— 
thousands of purple, blue and pink sweet 
peas, banks of coral-pink and red gera- 
niums, roses, roses everywhere—not 4 
little, stiffly terraced garden, but a garden 
of paths, of bowers and of shaded walks, 
leading here, there, everywhere, but each 
pointing at last to the sea, and as a foil 
to all this brilliancy of color, the dark 
green of the cactus, the palm-olive, all 
growing in beautiful if bewildering con- 
fusion. Countless birds and bird-songs, 
among them the heart-rending, piercingly 
sweet, lovely song of the nightingale, mak- 
ing musical even the dark hours, few as 
they may be, under this southern sky. 
The little town of Algeciras reminds us 
at every step that we are far from our 


own dear, beloved, unromantic land. 
Dark-skinned Arabs in white burnous, and 
with sandaled feet; narrow, winding 
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streets, dazzlingly white houses; dark- 
eyed girls in saucy mantillas and a rose 
coquettishly placed just above the left ear. 
All is so novel, with so much of the glow 
and color of the East, that even the sim- 
plest detail has its own charm. 

But one must, perforce, leave even the 
most delightful of places on the other side 
of the sea, and so, reluctantly, we bade 
farewell to the Reina Cristina, its jasmine- 
covered walls and intoxicating scents of 
heliotrope, rose and laburnum, for Ronda, 
that ancient city set superbly in the midst 
of an amphitheater of mountains. 

No picture, no book adequately pre- 
pares one for Ronda; stupendous, won- 
derful—adjectives are quite inadequate to 
describe it. Lean over the iron railing of 
the Alameda, gaze at the world beneath, 
down a sheer precipice, a very canon for 
depth, with the noise of the river far be- 
low floating up with a muffled roar, then 
look beyond, as far as the eve can reach, 
to a mountain range, one glorious peak 
after another: Sierra de Ronda, Sierra de 
San Cristobal, so run their honey sweet 
Spanish names. 

Much besides mountain and_ cafon, 
river and lofty parapet, does one find in 
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the ancient little city. bridge of the 
Roman, palace of the Moor, bull ring of 
the Spaniard, all are there, but linger one 
may not when that dream of romance and 
beauty, the Alhambra, is calling one to 
hasten on. 

The scenery is glorious, with distant 
mountain peaks of snow—the Sierra Ne- 
vada—long stretches of plain, brilliant 
with poppies, laburnum and_ wild-rose 
hedges; of great interest is the town of 





The Court of the Myrtles 
The Alhambra 


Pinos-Puente, for it was here that Co- 
lumbus was overtaken by the messenger 
of Queen Isabella in 1492, when, in de- 
spair, he had given up negotiations with 
the Spanish monarchs and was actually 
on his way to France. 

At length the ten-hours’ journey from 
Ronda is at an end, Granada lies before 
us, and soon the coach and its four gaily 
caparisoned mules take us swiftly up a 
narrow, steep road; we pass under a 
gigantic archway of red sandstone, and we 
are in the Park of the Alhambra, with its 
shade of gigantic trees, its creeping vines, 
flowers, its cool air and crystal clear water 
rising in streams on every side. A few 
more moments of this enchanting dim- 
ness and coolness and deepest verdure, and 
the Washington Irving Hotel offers us 
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hospitality in the most romantic spot 
surely in the world. 

How strange it seems to be in the house 
named for the man who made this fairy 
palace throbbingly alive to all who love 
romance and beauty, with a dark sus- 
picion of tragedy running through like a 
crimson stream. How wonderful to sleep 
under the ruined towers of Suete Suelos. 
through whose gate yonder Boabdil, the 
last Moorish king of Granada, sullen and 
bitter, rode to that far-off hill where he 
bade a heartrending farewell to the city of 
his birth and its palace of delight—the hil! 
still called “El ultimo Suspiro del Moro” — 
“The Last Sigh of the Moor.” 

The full moon shines and the nightin- 
gales croon their pathetic lyrics while the 
stars and the deep blue vault above seem 
to lean down to hear. 

A first visit to this palace of the Moors 
is like a dream of fairyland; we cross a 
terrace, enter by a simple, unostentatious 
portal, and are in the heart of its beauty. 
the Court of the Myrtles. A huge rectan- 
gular basin, filled with clear water, is sur- 
rounded by a hedge of myrtles whose 
delicate perfume fills the air, while the 
water reflects like a mirror the ara- 
besques and inscriptions on the walls. On 
the right are Moorish arches, upheld by 
light columns of porphyry, alabaster and 
jasper, the walls ornamented with superb 
mosaics and a delicate lacework of flow- 
ers starred every inch with blue and gold. 
From the lower end of this magical Court 
of the Myrtles we pass into the Court 
of the Lions, with its alabaster fountain, 
around which the Caliphs sat, no doubt, 
on wondrous mornings, half listening, half 
dreaming, while the poets sang odes to 
their favorite Sultanas. The columns, be- 
wildering to the eye in number and per- 
fection, give one vistas of such loveliness 
as make the breath come quickly and the 
eyes fill, lacelike traceries, arches, colors 
so delicate, so elusive that they have been 
in the past and are to-day the despair of 
every artist who has essayed to copy them. 
Then into the magnificent Hall of the 
Ambassadors, whose honeycombed roof 
once was a blaze of gold, sapphire and 
mother-of-pearl, woven in a pattern that 
defied all analysis. 

Into the Twin Sisters we go, where the 
Caliph held his court in winter when the 
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icy winds from the Sierras made the rest 
of the palace a chill residence for the pet- 
ted favorites. Into that where the dark- 
eyed beauties of the harem loitered in the 
hot, perfumed baths or upon priceless 
rugs on the divans, exquisite in carving 
and mosaic, while above, in_ galleries 
screened from sight, the music and laugh- 
ter of singers and dancers floated down to 
them, wrapped as they were in the scented 
airs that were wafted from hidden 
recesses. 

Down we follow a winding stair to a 
sinister room, a secret chamber which 
opened from prison cells; here, with ear 
pressed to an orifice in the thick walls, 
one could hear the slightest whisper that 
was uttered in those dark abodes beyond. 
Surely it was too cruel to imprison any 
one in that palace of light and love, but 
neither pen nor imagination could depict 
the deeds of horror that were wrought 
within those gloomy walls. 

Here again is the Hall of the Abencer- 
rages, Where the thirty chiefs of that 
brave and chivalrous race, after dining 
in Oriental luxury and splendor with the 
treacherous Boabdil, were led out to their 
death and murdered one by one, at the 
brink of the same crystal fountain which 
gives coolness and music to us to-day. 
l.et us leave these scenes of crime and 
hlood for one far more appealing to the 
imagination in its quiet loveliness. Pass 
up a narrow staircase and over Moorish 
arcades into an open gallery, look down 
upon the court; it is the garden of Lin- 
daraxa, and ifs orange and citron trees 
still fling their branches and their per- 
fume into the rooms which surround it. 

No wonder that Irving, in his romantic 
apartments overlooking this garden—the 
same occupied by Lindaraxa, and later by 


the beautiful Elizabetta, Queen of Philip 
V—looking down upon its flowers and 
fountain, and breathing in such odors as 
only exist in this land of warmth and 
Southern sun, could so write the history 
and legends of the Moors in Spain that 
they seem to us as vivid, as real, as thrill- 
ing as though these stately Moors, war- 





The Queen of Spain 
With her three oldest children 


riors and builders, artists, architects and 
beauties were of our own more prosaic 
day and time. 

For it is absolutely impossible to remain 
long in the Alhambra without becoming 
sensible of its romantic influence, it is in 
the very air, and the moment one is alone 
the spirit of the past asserts its control. 
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Tempest 
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Autumn Landscape 
By Daniel Garber 





The Docks: Concarneau 
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HE family of 
Nathaniel Par- 
ker Willis trace 
their descent to 
George Willis, 
described as a 
Puritan of dis- 
tinction, who 
landed in New 
England = in 
1630, and settled 
in Cambridge, Mass. The poet's father 
and grandfather were editors and pub- 
lishers of newspapers. The latter was an 
apprentice in the office with Benjamin 
Franklin and a member of the Boston 
Tea Party. The former founded, in 1816, 
the first firmly established religious news- 
paper in the world, the “Boston Recorder.” 
His son Nathaniel was born in Portland, 
Me. (also the birthplace a year later of 
Longfellow), January 20, 1806, receiving 
his principal preparation for college at the 
Boston Latin School and the Phillips 
Academy -of Andover, before entering 
Yale in 1823. He displayed good scholar- 
ship and established a reputation as a 
writer of verses by gaining a fifty-dollar 
prize offered by the publishers of an illus- 
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trated annual for the best poem. He was 
graduated at twenty, and the same year, 
1827, he published a collection of poems, 
followed by two other volumes in 1829 and 
1831. In the latter year the young poet 
sailed for Europe as foreign editor and 
correspondent of the “New York Mir- 
ror,” writing from the Old World a series 
of pleasant, gossipy sketches entitled 
Pencillings by the Way, that were exceed- 
ingly popular, and were later collected and 
published in a volume. 

During his first visit to Paris our Min- 
ister, William C. Rives, attracted by his 
appearance, conversation and manners, at- 
tached Willis to his legation, and it was 
with diplomatic passport and privilege that 
he made his way leisurely to the capitals 
and courts of Europe and the East, hav- 
ing entrée everywhere to the highest cir- 
cles. After two years’ residence in Eng- 
land he married in 1835, Mary Leighton 
Stace, daughter of Commissary General 
William Stace, then in command of Wool- 
wich Arsenal, a distinguished officer, who 
was in the enjoyment of a handsome Gov- 
ernment position for gallantry at Water- 
loo. Like many another poetic spirit, 
Willis was unfortunate in his first love 
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affair. He was engaged to the lady who 
became the wife of the historian Motley, 
but the engagement was broken through 
the determined opposition of the lady’s 
guardian. 

During the year of his marriage our 
author issued in a volume his Pencillings 
by the Way, for which he received from 
an English publisher the sum of fifteen 
hundred dollars. Lockhart, in the “Lon- 
don Quarterly,” and Marryatt, in the 
“Metropolitan Magazine,” criticised the 
collection of letters with great severity— 
the latter with so much malignity that 
Willis felt called upon to challenge the 
captain. The challenge was accepted, a 
hostile meeting took place at Chatham, 
but no blood was spilt. He also pub- 
lished in England /nklings of Adventure, 
which proved both popular and lucrative. 
In 1837 Willis and his wife sailed for 
New York and soon after his arrival he 


of all, sir, let me plead for the old trees 
of Glenmary! Ah, those friendly old 
trees! The cottage stands belted in with 
them, a thousand visible from the door, 
and of stems and branches worthy of the 
great valley of the Susquehanna. For 
how much music played without thanks 
am 1 indebted to those leaf-organs of 
changing tone, and for how many whis- 
perings of thought breathed like oracles 
into my ear? For how many new shapes 
of beauty moulded in the leaves by the 
wind? For how much companionship, 
solace and welcome? Steadfast and con- 
stant in the countenance of such friends. 
God be praised for their staid welcome 
and sweet fidelity! If I love them better 
than some things human it is no fault of 
ambitiousness in the trees. They stand 
where they did. But in recoiling from 
mankind one may find them in the next 
kindliest things, and be glad of dumb 
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gratified his country taste by the purchase 
of two hundred acres in the valley of the 
Susquehanna, near Oswego, and the erec- 
tion of a home in which he hoped to 
spend his remaining days. In this lovely 
spot on the banks of the Susquehanna, 
which he called after his wife, Glenmary, 
he passed five pleasant years writing 
Letters from Under a Bridge, and spend- 
ing money as most city farmers do, in 
impracticable and unprofitable agricultural 
experiments. 

By the death of his father-in-law, the 
failure of his publisher, and other mis- 
haps which involved his means of sup- 
port, the poet was compelled to part with 
his home, to which he had become deeply 
attached, and once more return to active 
life. In selling Glenmary in 1842, he 
addressed a tender and touching letter to 
the unknown purchaser and occupant of 
his beautiful retreat. Willis writes: “First 


friendship. Spare these old trees, gentle 
sir!” 

On his return to New York, Willis, i 
company with William T. Porter, estab- 
lished The Corsair, a very handsome and, 
during its brief existence, brilliantly writ- 
ten weekly journal, and the following year 
sailed for England. While there he en- 
gaged Thackeray, then comparatively un- 
known as a contributor to the new paper, 
and under the title of Two Ways of 
Dying for a Husband, published a volume 
containing his two plays of Bianca Vis- 
conti and Tortesa the Usurer, and brought 
out a book entitled Loiterings of Travel. 
When the poet returned to the United 
States he found The Corsair cast away on 
the reefs of bankruptcy, and with for- 
tunate instinct entered into partnership 
with George P. Morris and began “The 
Evening Mirror.” 
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On this daily journal he worked with 
tireless zeal, but the exactions of the posi- 
tion were more than he could endure, 
causing the first break in a constitution 
of great natural vigor. His health giving 
way, and his sorrows and trials being 
doubled by the death of his wife, he sought 
relief in foreign travel. Much benefitted 
by the change, Willis visited Berlin, and 
was warmly welcomed by his former lit- 
erary associate on the “Mirror,’ Theodore 
S. Fay, then Secretary of Legation with 
our American Minister, Henry Wheaton, 
who offered the visitor a diplomatic posi- 
tion. With a view to its acceptance and 
pursuing his work on the continent, Wil- 
lis went to England to place his daughter 
at school. Failing powers, however, in- 
duced him to change his plans, and he 
decided, to return with his child to his 
native land. 

In the autumn of 1847 Willis married 
Cornelia, the niece and adopted daughter 
of Joseph Grinnell, of New Bedford, then 
a member of Congress, and soon after 
the “Evening Mirror” was discontinued 
the partners establishing the “Home 
Journal,” a weekly journal which enjoyed 
a pleasant and profitable career for more 
than half a century. It was an agreeable 
return to the more quiet paths of litera- 
ture, and one that was much _ better 
adapted to both the poets. The new paper 
proved a great pecuniary and literary suc- 
cess. For twenty years Willis continued 
to contribute leaders and weekly letter: 
from his home on the Hudson. to which 
he retired soon after his second marriage. 
and where a son and two daughters were 
born. The letters were collected and 
published in uniform volumes, and give 
the outlines of his life for those years. 
The charms of his country home called 
Idlewild, which he described with a free- 
dom highly honorable to his character for 
hospitality—for many who were happy to 
read, were still happier to see—made it 
among the best-known rural homes in the 
land. Seventy years ago Glenmary was 
almost equally famous. 

The following letter to an unknown 
youth possesses more than a personal in- 
terest. It presents a view of the hard- 
ships and labors of literary men three- 
score and ten years ago, which will be 
contemplated with surprise by the present 


generation. It was written by Willis at 
the period when there was little apprecia- 
tion for American literature, and when 
Hawthorne could describe himself as “the 
obscurest literary man in the United 
States.” Few authors find time to reply. 
as Willis did, to such epistles, and _ still 
fewer possess the taste and feeling to in 
spire such a one as this. Most truly, as 
Halleck said of him, “he was among the 
kindest of men, and one of the best of 
letter writers.” 
Washington, April 29, 1846. 

My dear Sir: 

Your letter forwarded to me here, is just r 
eived, and I hasten to comply with your 
juest; though young poets ask advice very muc! 
is lovers do—after they are irrevocably engaged 
In the first place, however, I should advis 
against adopting the literary profession; for, 
best, it is like making wagon-traces of you 
hair, wholly insufficient for wants which increas 
as the power gives way. There are many m« 
of the same calibre who would go on and stary 
up to the empty honor of being remember 
first when dead, were it not that they could turn 
their more common powers to account and liy 
by meaner industry. Poetry is an angel in you 
breast, and you had better not turn her out to 
your maid-of-all-wo As to writing for mag 
azines, that is very nearly done with, as a matte 
of profit. The competition for notoriety alon: 
gives the editors more than they can use. \ 
could not sell a piece of poetry now in America 
The literary avenues are all overcrowded a1 
ou cannot live by the pen, except as a drudg 

a newspaper. Notwithstanding all this, you 
will probably try it; and all I can say 1s, y 
shall have my sympathy and what aid I can giv: 
you. If you should come to New York, and will 

11 on me, I shall be happy to say more than | 

write 
\ ery truly, 


N. P. VW 


Going ashore from a steamer at the 
wharf known as Cornwall's Landing, 
midway between Coldspring and New- 
burgh on the Hudson, I was driven in a 
carriage awaiting me to a_ picturesque, 
many-gabled Gothic structure, nestled 
among luxurious evergreens, admirably 
situated on the plateau north of the High- 
lands. and within sound, under favorabl: 
conditions of the wind, of West Point's 
evening gun. Entering the well-built 
brick mansion, there was to be seen on 
every side unmistakable evidence of cul- 
ture and refinement in the tasteful furni- 
ture, pictures, books and bric-a-brac, so 
perfectly in keeping with one’s idea of a 
poet’s home. A tall and elegant figure. 


with rosy cheeks and a luxuriance of 
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clustering hair, which upwards of fifty 
winters had failed to whiten, enters with 
the easy grace of a man of the world, and 
| see before me the master of the house. 
\fter a cordial greeting and an interview 
with Mrs. and Miss Willis, we set out 
to see his loved domain called /dlewild 
and to enjoy the varied and extensive 
views commanded by his “coign of van- 
tage. 

Passing through the well-kept grounds, 
we soon reach a picturesque little glen, 
and, descending, pass along to a mass of 
rocks, among which the musical waters 
rush joyously past on their way to the 
great river some two hundred feet below 
and nearly two miles distant. Seated on 
the gray rocks, Mr. Willis described his 
trip to the site of his beautiful home. 
“Il was recommended,” he said, “by my 
physician to seek a place north of the 
Highlands, and when I first saw this 
spot, it was one of the roughest pieces of 
uncultivated land I ever looked at. But 
it had capability. I saw trees, knolls, 
rocks, and this ravine, musical with water- 
falls, and, looking to ‘the south, ‘a noble 
wild prospect,’ as Sam Johnson would 
have said, and I at once determined it 
should be mine. I passed over the rough 
and rocky fifty acres with the owner. who 
looked his astonishment, as well as ex- 
pressed it, that a New Yorker should 
have any use for his ‘unimproved prop- 
erty, as he called it. He said, ‘What in 
the world can you do with it? It’s only 
an idle wild.’ I did not answer him; but 
| bought it, and you see what I have made 
of it, and that I was indebted to my Dutch 
predecessor for a very pretty and appro- 
priate name.” Here, with the exception 
of a health-trip to the tropics, and to the 
Southern and Western States in 1851-52, 
the gifted and graceful writer spent the 
last two decades of his busy literary life. 
lt was here that after br avely battling yo 
existence for many weary winters, he a 
length, on the sixtieth anniversary of his 
birth, fell a victim to consumption, and 
was laid to rest by the side of his 
mother’s grave, in Mount Auburn. 

In a letter to John P. Kennedy, Wash- 
ington Irving mentions a visit to /dlezwild, 
and thus describes the poet and his pic- 
turesque place: 
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I lately made a day's excursion up the ‘oo 
in company with Mr. and Mrs. Moses H. Grun- 
nell and two or three others, to see Mr. Willis 
in his poetical retreat of Idlewild. It is really a 
beautiful place, the site well chosen, commanding 
noble and romantic scenery: the house commo- 
dious and picturesque, and furnished with much 
taste. In a word, it is just such a retreat as a 
poet would desire. I never saw Willis to such 
advantage as on this occasion. . . . He talks 
and writes much about his ill-health, and is 
really troubled with an ugly cough; but I do 
not think his lungs are affected, and I also think 
it likely he will be like a cracked pitcher, which 
lasts the longer for having a flaw in it, being 
so much the more taken care of. 


Writing from J/dlewild in the spring 
after my visit, the poet says: 

Thanks for your pleasant gossippy lette: 
Write me some more. All as usual here. _ Ice 
firm and droves of cattle crossing the Hudson 
yesterday—March twenty-second!! It : just as 
much as I can do to wag my Tale this week 
[his novel Panl Fane appearing in th Home 
Journal], which begins to interest m 


The last time I met the poet we dined 
together at the Atheneum Club. He was 
not in good health, but his spirits were 
unaffected by his bodily maladies, and he 
delighted me with reminiscences of Eng- 
lish society: of Campbell, Charles Lamb. 
Moore, Landor, Thackeray, Dickens, and 
other men of genius with whom he had 
been more or less intimate. 

Willis expressed during our dinner the 
kindest feelings toward several American 
contemporaries who had displayed un- 
friendly attitudes toward himself and his 
writings, and spoke in the highest terms 
of the poetic genius of Halleck and Long- 
fellow, remarking that Poe was the only 
literary enemy of the latter. Alluding to 
Halleck and Holmes, to Longfellow and 
Lowell and to Washington Irving, he said 
in the words of Shakespeare 
I count my self in nothing else so happy 
As in a soul remembering my good friends 

In April, 1885, a well-written biography 
of Willis appeared from the pen of Pro- 
fessor Beers, being one of the American 
Men of Letters series. He remarks: “Lay- 
ing aside all question of appeal to that 
formidable tribunal, posterity, the many 
contemporaries who have owed hours of 
refined enjoyment to his graceful talent 
will join heartily with Thackeray in his 
assertion, ‘It is comfortable that there 
should have been a Willis.’” Halleck ex- 
pressed the opinion that the poem by 








which Willis would be remembered was 
the one entitled Unseen Spirits, and Poe 
discovered true imagination in the stanzas 
saying, “Its grace, dignity and pathos are 
impressive, and there is more in it of 
earnestness of soul than in anything | 
have seen from the pen of its author.” 
Moreover. when the present writer asked 
Willis if he would write out a verse of 
his favorite poem for a friend, he for- 
warded a copy of the stanzas so highly 
praised by Halleck and Poe, beginning 
with the line: 
The shadows lay along Broadway. 

The Hon. Mrs. Norton, aunt of the 
brilliant Lord Dufferin, he described as 
being when he first knew her, about 1835, 
the most beautiful and attractive woman 
in England. Speaking of another cele- 
brated lady that he frequently met, the 
mistress of Holland House, he related 
many anecdotes of the imperious woman. 
On one occasion she sent her page round 
the dinner table to Macaulay to tell him 
to stop talking. She said to Samuel 
Rogers: “Your poetry is bad enough, so 
be sparing of your prose.” At another 
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dinner at Holland House she annoyed 
Lord Melbourne so much by making him 
change his place when he was seated to 
his satisfaction, that he rose, exclaimed, 
“T'll be if I dine with you at all,” 
and walked off to his own house—fortu- 
nately not far off. 

Shortly after Mr. Van de Weyer’s arrival 
in London as Belgian minister, he was 
dining with a distinguished party at Hol- 
land House, when Lady Holland asked 
him, “How is Leopold?” “Does your 
ladyship mean the King of the Belgians?” 
“I have heard,” she replied, “of Flemings, 
Hainaulters and Brabanters; but Belgians 
are new to me.” His reply was, “My 
lady, before I had the honor to be pre- 
sented to you I had often heard you 
spoken of, not only as a woman of intelli- 
gence and wit, but as a woman who had 
read much. Well, is it possible that you 
in your many readings have never met 
with the book by a person named Julius 
Gzsar? In his Commentaries he gives to 
our population the name of the Belgians, 
and this name we have preserved till our 
own days.” 





In Spite of Fate 


By Cora Linn Daniels 


H, make life large! 


Breathe in the wider air, 


Dream universal dreams and make them fair. 


Hold far aloft' thy clearly blazing light, 
And let the flight 
Of thy free thought be strong to nobly dare. 


Oh, make love large! 


Within its tenderness 


Fold every conscious thing to warm and bless; 
On thy fond heart let misery lie and weep. 


Thus in the sweep 


Of sympathy, find comprehensiveness. 


Make thy soul large! 


Its inner power to prove 
Win beauty from the very pangs of love; 
Build glory from the losses of thy state: 

In spite of fate, 
Undone, bereft, still shalt thou be elate. 











The New Drama 


By Montrose J. Moses 


Author of The American Dramatist 


ET us begin with 


a moth-eaten 
simile: Life is 
like unto a 


swinging pendu- 





lum. It has its 
normal are of 
action. The 
shape of the 
pendulum may 
not always be 


the same, but its function never changes. 
And that function is action. 

Drama is like unto a swinging pendu- 
lum. It has its are of action. The 
shape of the drama may not always be the 
same, and the are of its action is never 
the same. between its point of rest and 
its highest reaches the whole field of 
drama is to be found. 

Now, there is a point of rest in all art, 
as Coventry Patmore has proved, and 
action is a relative matter to that point 
of rest. Morality is measured by an arc 
which the existing condition of society 
prescribes. Freedom is measured by an 
are drawn in relation to the fitness of the 
individual for freedom. ‘There is no ac- 
cepted are of freedom for the world. 

When Ibsen arrived we saw a near- 
sighted old gentleman, who was none the 
less far-seeing, and who paused at each 
intermediate point on the arc of life. He 
refused to accept the highest reach which 
marked romanticism and melodrama; he 
remained patiently plodding, and, almost 
in the spirit of a problem in descriptive 
geometry, he said to himself: “Here is a 
point on a curve to the right of the center 
of rest—a center which we are prone to 
call the normal life. There must be a cor- 
responding point to the left.” Working 
on this principle, Ibsen brought the drama 
of common incident to the fore; his action 
gained in dynamics by his insistence on 
oscillating from the past to the present or 
the future, as the case might be. Adopt- 
ing this method, he found that the deeper 
he went in the cause, the greater was the 


effect. He found that, dynamically, his 
are increased in its swing, and went con- 
sistently away from the point of rest. He 
Was not a reactionary in the sense that he 
departed from the are made by life's pen- 
dulum; he simply showed the tendency of 
action to complete the are and to bring life 
within the perfect circle. 

After all, drama is a matter of geome- 
try. The playwright believes that the 
public is only interested in the problem of 
the triangle. That is but one of the toys 
with which the real dramatist plays. The 
virile writer is concerned with ares and 
“Here is the radius of a charac- 
ter’s personality,’ he claims. “Is it not 
consistent, therefore, for us to infer that 
the character will act along the whole line 
of the are? Is it not logical that he 
should not fall too far within the ful! 
limits of the circle of his personality ?” 

Action in life is the only real thing. 
The point of rest is either fictitious or a 
religion. For, like Renan’s God, if there 
were no point of rest, it would be neces- 
sary to create one. In drama, character 
at the moment we conceive it is the point 
of rest, or, rather, shall we say, is the 
starting-point. 

I do not think it is too much to claim 
that the New Drama is attempting to 
solve the problems of life according to 
formula. It has, for a while, forsaken the 
actual living, and those who uphold it are 
going to school with a geometry under one 
arm and notes for a debate under the 
other. And so well-trained are the 
dramatists of this type becoming in thé 
art of lines and circles, so excellently are 
they strengthening their argumentative 
powers, that they are losing sight of the 
fact that life, after all, is greater than any 
problem they may prove. 

In Shaw’s Getting Married, amidst a 
great deal of wrangling over a contract 
which is being framed to replace the out- 
of-date marriage service, the green-grocer, 
who is likewise an alderman, is called in to 
give advice. After this and that sugges- 


circles. 
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tion, one of the characters “The 
world must go on, mustn't it, Collins?” 
And that very astute person replies: “Oh, 
the world will go on, ma’am; don’t you be 
airaid of that. It ain’t so easy to stop it 
as the earnest kind of people think.” 

What 1 contend is this: The New 
Dramatists are studying a false geometry ; 
they are drawing figures from a cause that 
is pure reason rather than force of charac- 
ter, and they are reaching effects that are 
better read than acted. There is about as 
much emotionalism in them as there was 
in Pope, and very often their sense runs 
into nonsense. Shaw believes in the argu- 
mentative drama; he believes in the thesis 
plot. That is why he welcomed Brieux, 
and set Mrs. Shaw to translating Mater 
nity and other debates. But his preface 
to the Brieux plays consists in exposition, 
and this exposition serves to emphasize the 
inability of the drama, as a form, to cope 
with the thesis in the form of action. 

[ have read Shaw’s preface to Gettiny 
Married, and there is in it a great deal 
of social truth, mingled with humorous 
logic. But when I reached the play itself 
much like someone who had 
all the notes in a variorum edition 


says: 


[ felt very 
read 
of Shakespeare as a preparation for the 


drama. The dramatic preface very well 
shows the inadequacy of the dramatic 
form for debate. Take, for example, the 
last act of Brieux’s Maternity. If such 
be the case, argues the dramatist in the 
first two acts, then, he concludes in the 
last aet, such instances are the 
quences of such laws formulated by man 
made society. 

There is no character in this type of 
play; we are given thinking personages. 
and we are much less concerfed about 
them than about their arguménts. An:! 
we are not at all in a frame of mind to 
question whether the views held by a char 
acter are in consonance with his own 
make-up. In the hands of the dramatist 
who is not constitutionally brilljgat, such 
a character is nothing more n ss than 
a puppet. Shaw presents hi€*Views in 2 
whirlwind of unctuousnes¥;“he is never 
caught in his Even his 
dramatic prefaces for Plays Pleasant and 
(unpleasant are rich in their human appli- 
cation. But recently, in his desire to per- 
turb of life. his prefaces have 


conse- 


seriousness. 


the are 


become irksome. One feels like asking 
him if he has not forgotten to put all this 
in the play; and, turning page upon page, 
it is a long while before one reaches the 
play itself, wherein his argument is not 
quite so bad as his preface preached. 

This normal are of action is no new 
thing; it is simply a fact as great as life 
itself. Physical condition has always 
made the same demands upon that part of 
man which sometimes slips his control. 
Relative morality has indicated from age 
to age, from locality to locality, how far 
this physical side of life must be held in 
abeyance to the will of society. Nature 
is not so amenable; she simply says, thus 
far and no further. After that, annihila- 
tion! In the restlessness of the New 
Drama, there is much talk about freedom, 
but there is much more indication of lib- 
erty. Let us grant that our moral laws 
need adjusting, and let us acknowledge 
that nowhere better than on the stage 
should the new morality be championed. 
Maeterlinck’s Monna V’anna—his highest 
expression, thus far, of sexual morality— 
was nevertheless censored, and Shaw’s 
preachments glory in the fact that London 
has officially debarred them. ‘There is 
some reason for this restlessness; it is sig- 
nificant. 

But a propaganda drama is not going to 
do the stage any great good; it is not 
going to lead to any play that will outlive 
the general acceptance of the point it set 
out to prove. Unless a play strives to be 
avowedly imaginative, or unless it de- 
clares itself willing to distort life for the 
sake of fun, it should be absolutely true 
to life, so*faf ds the art and its form wif 
allow. 

The*playwrights of the New Drama are 
too devoted to the geometry of their ideas 
to consider in what form the characters 
they have chosen would themselves like to 
think. Shaw’s recent plays always remind 
me of a straight line going off at a tan 
gent—much good material blown ‘hither 
and thither before the wild fire of half- 
truths, or incomplete premises. 

The New Drama tries to be literary: 
that is why it is better read than acted. 
The stage directions are psychological out- 
lines for the satisfaction of those used to 
reading novels, and for the instruction of 
the average actor who is never supposed 
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to think. This method was instigated by 
Shaw, whose directions are often pages 
long. But here again the reformer, zealous 
in his theory, is overstepping his privileges. 
Drama means reticence. I am glad to 
find Mr. Galsworthy bringing it home 
more than once that as a form, drama is 
austere. It keeps within its arc. 

We do not go to the theater to see pup- 
pets. Maeterlinck will now accord with 
us in that. We are not amused by seeing 
people argue, without seeing that action or 
that expression which tells us, emotion- 
ally, spiritually, and instantly, that they 
have something at stake to gain or to sac- 
rifice. I see nothing very edifying in a 
dialog of Plato for the stage. I must see 
character in action; I must see life in 
action. If the dramatist wants a new 
morality, let him send forth that new 
morality, not as a preachment, not as a 
doctrine, but as life. And the only way 


to show life in action is to bring character 
vividly before the audience—character in 
all its glorious consistent inconsistency. If 
a person in the play is big enough to utter 
advanced views, let him be brave enough 


to face the narrowness of those about him. 
The real fact is that in the New Drama 
views are held for which, in real life, a 
man or woman holding them would not 
be countenanced. I do not deny them a 
place in literature; I do not deny them a 
place in drama. But I do demand that 
they be brought before us as human con- 
siderations and not as theories, as human 
problems and not as inhuman debates. 

I have just seen two plays in New 
York; one entitled Just to Get Married, 
and the other A Butterfly on the Wheel. 
In both instances the play was one with 
small ideas, with no characterization, but 
simply with situation. It seemed as 
though the dramatists had gone out of 
their way to sacrifice everything to theat- 
rical effect. Just to Get Married, by the 
author of Diana of Dobsons, and herself 
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a suffragist, is flimsy exposition of the 
fact that many a girl marries simply to 
assure herself against loneliness; that so- 
ciety expects every girl to marry in order 
to be provided for. By the side of Shaw, 
the little plot was anemic. A Butterfly 
on the Wheel deals with the English di- 
vorce courts, and develops around one 
scene where a frivolous wife, having put 
herself in the position of being suspected 
by her husband, is the center of a suit 
wherein she is placed under fire by the 
counsel who tries to hound her into con- 
fessing wrong she never committed. In 
both instances, the plea is for the woman. 
But so superficially are the matters treated 
that Shaw’s Getting Married is a positive 
relief. At least it makes you think. But 
even as the other dramatists go out of 
their way for situation which will keep 
them within the bounds of average moral- 
ity, so Shaw goes out of his way to over- 
step the bounds of accepted morality. 
And in doing so, he forsakes the center 
which controls the circle of life, and he 
pays no attention to the arc. It would 
make no difference to us whether he took 
the pendulum higher than it has ever gone 
before; we would welcome the rebound, 
because we would be sure of the pivot. 

I am convinced that we are approaching 
the renaissance of all drama; we are liv- 
ing in a pregnant age. Only the other 
day I happened to pick up a conservative 
journal, wherein for many years had been 
conducted a department on Religion. It 
was a matter of natural development that 
now the department should so far alter 
the character of its material as to compel 
the heading to be changed to Religion and 
Social Service. Changes are taking place 
everywhere, but let our dramatists remem- 
ber, none the less, that character is char- 
acter, whatever the change, and _ that 
drama is something more than statement 
and argument. 











Books and Reading 


By Josiah C. Penniman 


Dean of the College, University of Pennsylvania 


OME. time ago it 
was my privi- 
lege to attend a 
meeting of Uni- 
versity —_repre- 
sentatives, at 
which addresses 
were delivered 
by a number of 
persons, among 
them four very 
distinguished men of widely different ori- 
gins and training, but each occupying a 
place of prominence in public life and 
opinion. 

These men were James Bryce, the Brit- 
ish Ambassador to the United States; 
Elihu Root, former Secretary of State, 
now Senator from New York; Judge 
Gaynor, Mayor of New York City, and 
Andrew Carnegie, Iron Master, Lord 
Rector of the University of Aberdeen. 

Each spoke of the relation of higher 
education to the work of the world as 
exemplified in the life of the individual. 
Mr. Bryce spoke of the meeting of mod- 
ern demands for education by the univer- 
sities of Europe and America, and praised 
American institutions for their ready re- 
sponse to needs for special instruction. 
He insisted, however, that broad general 
education in the humanities was funda- 
mental to the development of the intellec- 
tual and spiritual life of the specialist. 

Senator Root spoke of the oneness of 
the world of educated men and the solid- 
arity of the universities of the world and 
of all ages. 

Mayor Gaynor spoke of the obligations 
of cities and states to provide adequately 
for institutions of higher learning, for art 
galleries, libraries and museums. He 
spoke also of the fact that the majority 
of the twenty-five heads of city depart- 
ments, composing the administration of 
New York City, were graduates of the 
larger universities, and found their broad 
training of the utmost value in dealing 
with men and in meeting successfully the 
problems of administrative work. 





Mr. Carnegie, in this his first public 
appearance as Rector of the University of 
Aberdeen, spoke of the poverty of the stu- 
dents, their determined will to acquire 
education, and the results of their efforts, 
as shown by the large amounts, relatively, 
repaid by them to the University, in return 
for sums advanced toward their expenses 
from a fund which he had provided for 
that purpose. 

Each of these men assumed, as axiom- 
atic, that it is the duty of every man to 
get as broad a training as he possibly can, 
and to keep adding to his general know]- 
edge in order to be more useful. Each 
speaker assumed also, as axiomatic, that 
a specialist, who is a narrow man inter- 
ested in only one subject or business, is a 
less valuable man than the possessor of 
wide knowledge and broader interests. 

The one thing which has not varied 
appreciably in the history of mankind is 
the length of a day. Our work, of what- 
ever kind, must be done in time, and is 
limited or conditioned by time. Unless 
we are geniuses, of which there are only 
a few in a century, it is necessary for us 
to proceed to the development of our lives 
in an orderly and systematic way—not as 
slaves to a system, but as wise men who 
use time to its fullest, and waste none of 
it in wondering what to do next. 

I am reminded in this connection of 
something Stevenson says of the Trappist 
monks in his little book, Travels with a 
Donkey in the Cevennes. 

The man who keeps rabbits, for example, 
hurries from his hutches to the chapel, the chap- 
ter-room, or the refectory, all day long; every 
hour he has an office to sing, a duty to perform; 
from two, when he rises in the dark, till eight, 
when he returns to receive the comfortable gift 
of sleep, he is on his feet, and occupied with 
manifold and changing business. 

I know many persons, with several 
thousand in the year, who are not so for- 
tunate in the disposal of their lives. Into 


how many houses would not the note of 
the monastery bell, dividing the day into 
manageable portions, bring peace of mind 
and healthful activity of body. We speak 
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of hardships, but the true hardship is to 
be a dull fool, and permitted to misman- 
age life in our own dull, foolish manner. 

Our purpose in life and our philosophy 
of life will determine our mode of life. 

The egoist, selfish, self-centered, wrong 
in his values and sense of proportion, will 
some day awake to the narrowness of his 
views and the comparative inefficiency of 
his life. There are egoists in religion, as 
in everything else; such as the man who 
in an experience meeting talked loud and 
long about the joy his religion brought 
him. He was met by a question: How 
much joy does your religion bring to your 
wife and family? The questioner knew 
his man, and knew that his religion, doubt- 
less sincere, was nevertheless selfish. 

The philosophy of life that recognizes 
the fact that whatever really benefits one 
member of a community benefits all, is 
sound, and it is truly religious. Stated 
negatively, no man was ever really bene- 
fitted by what damaged another man. 

It is our duty, therefore, to increase our 
knowledge and broaden our sympathies, 
for in so doing we exert a better influence 
on other men, and help to keep them on 
a higher level of thought and purpose. 
Nothing is more powerful than rightly 
exercised human sympathy. Our interest 
in what is good and improving is a duty 
we owe to the man next to us, who has a 
right to receive from us only that which 
will help to develop his life. If he fails 
to receive this from us, we become re- 
sponsible in part for his failure to rise. 

The greatest means of spiritual and in- 
tellectual growth is association with our 
spiritual and intellectual superiors. To 
know more, and to believe more, as a re- 
sult of knowledge, is the condition of 
growth. Mere changes of opinion do not 
constitute growth, but change as a result 
of added knowledge and consequent con- 
viction indicates progress. 

I am often asked to state as definitely 
as possible what I believe to be the bene- 
fits derived from what is commonly called 
higher education. I should prefer to sub- 
stitute for the term “higher education” 
some phrases which denote the sources 
from which education is derived. The 
question then becomes, what are the bene- 
fits to be derived (1) from familiar and 
frequent association with persons who are 


our superiors in knowledge and in intel- 
lectual and spiritual power: (2) from the 
study or careful reading of books which 
inform or inspire us. A university is sim- 
ply a means of bringing about this kind 
of association, for the purpose of effect- 
ing certain ends. 

The first great purpose of reading and 
study is to teach us to think systematically 
and logically. To think straight from 
give premises to a conclusion is what we 
are called to do a thousand times a day. 
We do it instantly, without realizing that 
we are carrying on in our minds a process 
of logical reasoning that can, in every case. 
be stated categorically as a_ syllogism. 
This is because the line of thought is easy 
and simple. We meet, however, problems 
which require more thought and are less 
simple, but the process of reasoning is the 
same. The ability to distinguish between 
real reasons or facts and apparent reasons, 
which may not be facts, sometimes re- 
quires thought and is easier for the man 
with trained mind than for the man with 
untrained mind. The latter may be a 
genius and may be able by intuition or 
some other means to reach right conclu- 
sions, but we cannot count on being or on 
finding geniuses on every occasion, and 
the world’s work must be done by the 
plain, ordinary processes of reasoning, 
straight from cause to effect, or back 
from effect to cause. The training of the 
mind, whether by literature or by physi- 
cal science has this great purpose. Of 
course, there is connected with it the ac- 
quisition of a considerable amount of 
exact information, categorical knowledge ; 
but it is not strictly scientific knowledge, 
unless the relations of facts to each other 
are recognized and the general law of 
such relationships deduced and known, 
and this last process is what I have called 
thinking straight. 

Now, a mind may be stored with facts 
and capable of thinking straight, and yet 
be the mind of a very narrow and small 
man. This mind may have no power of 
passing beyond the facts actually pre- 
sented to it. So that thinking straight, 
while fundamental, is not the only result 
of association with persons who are our 
superiors in knowledge or of reading 
books which inform or inspire. A second 
and significant result of contact with per- 
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sons and with books is a widening of our 
sympathies and a training of our imagina- 
tions. The man who attracts attention 
to-day, and is remembered to-morrow as 
having done something of value to the 


race, is the man who adds to our know!- 
edge—who makes a positive contribution 





accumulated of 
since the worid 
Most of the work of our educa- 
tional institutions consists in training 
minds to think straight, and in putting 
them into possession of what the world 


to what the race has 
knowledge and wisdom 
began. 


already knows. When the boundary of 
knowledge in a particular direction 1s 


teacher and student stand 
side by side, gazing into the outer dark- 
ness which, by the light of wisdom, they 
hope to illuminate and add to the domain 
of light. It is here that teacher and 
tauglit must cither stop on an equality— 
the pupil having caught up with his master 
—or both must proceed in the effort to 
increase knowledge by becoming investi- 
gators. Not all attempt investigation. 
All but a few are content with the useful 
life devoted to enjoying and applying 
what the worl] already knows. The in- 
vestigator is that rare person who, like 
the poet. born, not made, exercises the 
imzgination as well as the reason in the 
work of his life for the purpose of mak- 
ing the contribution which he feels it im- 
perative for him to make. 

Only a day or two ago} 
on this subject with one of Phila lelpl unas 
ablest medical men. He said no one who 
has not associated with them knows the 
inspiration derived from 
minds set upon the solution of some 
lem in medicine, the ultimate object of 
which is the alleviation of human suffer- 
ing by the healing of disease. The joy of 
observing phenomena, the exquisite de 
light in the processes of mind, which re- 
sult in the deducing of laws or the estab- 
lishing of relationships between apparently 
independ ent facts 


reached, the 


I was speaking 


with 


prob- 


contact 


the ecstasy of discov 


ering even some ‘apparently unimportan 
thing, because it points the way to a great 


discovery—all this is in the 
among the 
tific 

And here let me apply several things 
that I have said. The man of broadest 
training, who has the power of using his 


daily life or 
daily possib:lities of the scien- 
investigator. 
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knowledge, is the most useful man. 


cialists are a 


Spe- 
ll very well in their places, but 
the truly great specialist is the man who, 


as has been said by some one, “knows all 


of some thing and something of all.” The 
most important discoveries in medicine 


have in many cases not been made by 
medical men. An example of this is the 
discovery of radium by Mme. Curie and 
its usefulness, as yet not wholly known, 
for the cure of cancer—the largest prob- 
lem now before the medical world. 

The ability to think straight, to investi- 
and to use the imagination in the 
pushing on of a piece of work, calls for a 
kind of intelligence different from that of 
the critic of Mr. Potts’ newspaper in 
Pickwick, who wrote on Chinese meta- 
physics: “He read for metaphysics under 
the letter M, and for China under the let- 
ter C. and combined his information, sir.’ 

There is a vast difference between in- 
formation and ideas, and the man of in- 
formation may be useful like a dictionary, 
but may never be a force in the commu- 
nity or in a business. Men of ideas, and 
large ideas, to >, are what make a success- 
ful business of any kind. The man who 
knows. and who also knows how, is the 


gate 


valuable man. The manager of a large 
business told me some time ago that 
the greatest need was for men who 
could carn ten, twenty, fifty thousand 
dollars a year as salaries. The world 
is full of men who are worth ten, fif- 
teen, twenty dollars a week. You never 
see a man who can really earn twenty 
thousand a year as s:lary out of work 
The condition reminds me of Sam 
Weller’s remark, “You never see a dead 
donkey or a dead postboy.” The man 


devoid of imagination 
others for his 


and dependent on 
nsewiete we neahabie I 
thoughts was probably in 


the mind of Lowell when he wrote: 
Thrice unhappy he who born to see things 

as they might be, is schooled by circumstances 

to sce them as peop'e say they are—to read God 


in a prose translation 


of the value and 
with our superiors 
hooks by men who 
philosophy of life the 


I have spoken thus far 
ciation 
reading of 
in their 


efiect of ass 
and the 
recognize 


necessity of growth, and who believe that 
their own growth is essential to the fulfill- 
Greater 
larger ideas, increased helpful- 


ing of their duty to their neighbor. 
efhciency, 
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ness, all come from the possession of a 
fund of knowledge and a capacity for 
sympathy, which may have apparently no 
direct connection with the actual business 
of the day. Lut, think a moment, and 
you will realize that a large part of the 
business of the day consists in dealing 
with our fellows, which requires know- 
ledge of human nature. To this end, all 
knowledge is useful. The ability to meet 
a man on his own ground, which may be 
other than the ground of our own busi- 
ness, has brought business successes to 
many a man. 

In conclusion, a few words about the 
higher education derived from books and 
men, as it bears on our own personal hap- 
piness in life. All that I have said bears 
directly on this subject, and yet there are 
certain personal intimate relationships in 
life which we do not associate with busi- 
ness, and which we often cultivate only 
in our own hearts. A book is like a man, 
for it is the mind of a man in all that that 
word may mean. Milton's wonderful ex- 
pression is: 

A good book is the precious life-b'ood of a 
master spirit, embalm'd and treasur'd up on pur- 
pose to a life beyond life. 

Edward Dowden has this to say and it 
is applicable here: 

And what shall it profit an age. a generation 
of men, if it lose its own soul? We acrept joy- 
fully the facts of material Tons of 
iron, tons of coal, corn and cotton and 

1 
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progress. 


wine, 


hemp, firkins of the best butter, barre's of salte 

pork; let these have their praises, ard be chanted 
in the hymns of our poets of democracy—kn>wl- 
edge about the brains of an ape, knowledge about 


s of an extinct brute, the dust of stars, 
of frogs, the vibrations of a nerve 


1 knowledge we cry hail, give it joyous 


velcome. Then, none the less, we ask, “But th 
sou at of it? What of the most divin 
man and of a society 


portion of the life of a 


No man is so dull as the one who knows 
nothing but business. Permit me to com- 
mend to your attention the little book by 
\rnold Bennett. entitled How to Live on 
Twenty-four Hours a Day 
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No one is so busy that he cannot read 
thirty minutes a day, morning or night. 

Association with great minds through 
books is the next thing to association on 
terms of intimacy with the authors them- 
selves. ‘The books are the best parts of 
them—the immortal parts—their contribu- 
tions to the interpretation of life and its 
problems. The comfort of books is like 
the comfort of friends—we never turn to 
them in vain. We learn to know our very 
hearts by knowing the hearts of others. 
We learn to understand the present by 
reading of the past. We learn to look for- 
ward intelligently, as a result of having 
looked back intelligently through the writ- 
ings of great ones of another generation. 
\Ve learn to appreciate our own blessings 
by reading of theit hardships. We learn 
to sympathize with our fellows by having 
their lives interpreted to us by writers 
who knew how to do it. We learn to be 
citizens of the world by association with 
the great minds of the world. We furnish 
our minds with subjects for thought and 
meditation. We learn to value soul by 
recognizing that the business of life is a 
larger thing than our business in life, for 
it includes it. We learn to go to our daily 
task, not as to a treadmill, where each 
must walk in steps of exactly the same 
length, but as to a great opportunity, new 
every day, to demonstrate to oursclves, to 
our neighbor and to God that we have 
souls, and that business is life, which calls 
forth the best of which our minds and 
souls are capable. 

\nd when we close the office-door and 
turn home, we look forward to meeting 
again in the pages of some good book the 
true and tried friend whose words of wis- 
dom, comfort, peace and joy drive away 
the memory of annoyances and vexations 
of the day’s work, and send us to our pil- 
lows with cheerful minds and a forward 
look of pleasure to the morrow, when 
we can live more life, that great and good 
gift we have received. 








Harriet Malone Hobson 
The Creator of Jinks’ Inside 


By Maria Thompson Daviess 


Author of Miss Selina Lue and Rose of Old Harpeth 


ARRIET MA- 
LONE HOB- 
SON has writ- 
ten a book 
which has so 
much individual- 
ity of its own 
that it has at- 
tracted interest 
to the personal- 
ity of its author, 
and from all sides comes the question: 
“What about the woman who wrote 
Jinks’ Inside?” 








Harriet M. Hobson 
Photograph by Haeseler 


Of her there is much to say. 

She was born in an old, vine-covered, 
wide-spreading Southern home, built in a 
locust grove on the brow of one of the 
many hills that surround the Tennessee 
Capitol City of Nashville, and in the sense 


of many generations, it was the home of 
her fathers. 

Her grandfather, Nicholas Hobson, 
was one of the founders of the greater 
Nashville, just as his father, a Revolution- 
ary officer, had been one of the early set- 
tlers in the Wautaga district. Her ances- 
tors on both paternal and maternal sides 
were soldiers, statesmen and lawyers— 
men who helped, both in the winning and 
in the building of their country. Her 
own father, George Sterling Hobson—a 
man noted for his courtly grace and lavish 
hospitality—fought through the entire 
Civil War as a Confederate soldier, and 
returned to a devastated estate to take his 
part in the still worse period of recon- 
struction. He bore bravely and uncom- 
plainingly the white man’s burden of the 
liberated slave, and one after another, he 
cared for, and then buried, the old family 
servants. 

Her mother, Martha Chappelle Malone. 
was a war-time beauty and belle, noted 
for her devotion to the Southern cause, 
and for her part she showed how the 
women of the Old South could turn the 
lace ruffles back from their dainty hands. 
step out of their tiny satin slippers, and 
go to work helping the men build up The 
New. 

In her dedication of her book, the 
author of Jinks’ Inside shows what such 
a mother could be to such a child. 

And in truth the embryonic author was 
no small problem for any mother to deal 
with. For she was a spirited, fearless 
little atom, full of quaint fancies and en- 
thusiastic imaginings, who told stories to 
the stars, and insisted on being taught how 
to fly soon after she had mastered the in- 
tricacies of walking. She refused any 
pedagogic sway whatever, calmly announc- 
ing, when first introduced to the alphabet, 
that she was “born learned,” and her en- 
a woman of brilliant intellect and broad 
culture. 
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The future author’s early life was spent 
largely in the open, in the companionship 
of an adoring collie dog and an equally 
adoring Black Mammy. All her spare 
time for several years was occupied in 
digging holes in Mother Earth, from 
which she hoped and expected to see the 
devil spring! She had originally started 
to dig her way to China by the shortest 
route, but changed her plan when her 
father laughingly told her, one day, to be 
careful or she might dig up the devil. 
The way his suggestion worked took his 
breath away, for the light of inspiration 
instantly flashed into the face of the small 
explorer. “I'll catch him!” she an- 
nounced, returning enthusiastically to the 
hole she was digging exactly in the middle 
of her mother’s pet flower-bed. “And 
then we needn't bother with him any 
more !” 

As she failed to find any trace of his 
Satanic majesty after a three-years’ care- 
ful search, she eliminated him from her 
plan of life with a characteristic thorough- 
ness that has never admitted of his return. 

After this there came some very won- 
derful years, when, guided with rare wis- 
dom by the mother, the eager mind of the 
girl was led through the magic world of 
history, of literature, and of philosophy. 
The mother realized even then the life- 
work her child was destined to do, and 
from the very first she trained her for it, 
allowing the mind and character placed in 
her care to develop along absolutely orig- 
inal lines, merely pointing the way, by 
holding up Truth in all things, and show- 
ing clearly how to handle wisely the crea- 
tive imagination, which becomes, when 
rightly directed, the most powerful instru- 
ment for constructive work intrusted to 
man. 

The influence of her formative life 
show plainly in the work of Harriet Ma- 
lone Hobson. For many years she has 
done a line of very remarkable nature 
studies for some of the leading juvenile 
papers in the country. Her deep love for, 
and rare understanding of all living things 
has made her able to interest children in 


natural history to an astonishing degree. 
She writes accurately and technically of 
animals, yet with such comprehension and 
sympathy that they seem human inhabi- 
tants of a human world. 

The influences of her formative life 
ing of her animal friends, she has done a 
series of historical works of fiction and 
biography for young people that has been 
no less remarkable. But, above and be- 
yond all, she has always written the call 
to higher things which is so striking in 
her book. She has for years been a pro- 
found and advanced psychological scholar, 
and her deep metaphysical research has 
given her the power.to send forth with 
the assurance of one who knows such a 
message of the New Greater Thought as 
she has in her book, Jinks’ Inside. The 
history of the spiritual awakening, growth, 
and triumph of the divine self in the heart 
of a child told in the little volume comes 
like the first rumor of things for which 
we have all been waiting this long time. 
One has to be a master in the science of 
the soul to write one down in cold black 
on white, especially such a delicate thing 
as the soul of a child. And such a master 
is this brilliant Southern woman, with the 
large, compelling, dark eyes and the smile 
that is the essence of distilled human 
kindness. 

In her home in Nashville, Harriet 
Malone Hobson has always been the 
center of a coterie of literary and artistic 
people, and her gracious and beautiful 
hospitality has drawn around her a circle 
of people who think and write on all the 
most advanced lines of modern thought. 
She is at one and the same time an inspi- 
ration to her author friends and to the 
fledgling aspirant who can claim as large 
a share of her sympathy and comradship 
as can those of wider experience. 

Then, if one were asked to express this 
writer in a terse form, she might be called 
a dynamo for right living, right thinking, 
and right action. A woman of such power 
cannot help but put her seal on her gen- 
eration. 











Forthcoming Books 


EW fiction to be 
published by 
Small, Maynard 
& Co. will in- 
clude The Break- 
ing - Point, by 
Fred Lewis Pat- 
tee; The One 
and the Other, 
by Hewes Lan- 
caster; Georg- 
ette, by Marion Hill; The Isle of Strife, 
by George C. Shead; Unquenched Fire, 
by Alice Gerstenberg; Tobey, a story of 
Kentucky; and Wilhelmina Changes Her 
Mind, by Florence Morse Kingsley. This 
firm will also issue a number of interest- 
ing general works, among them Tripoli 
the Mysterious, by Mabel Loomis Todd. 





* * * 


The Scribners will presently bring out 
John Galsworthy’s new play, The Pigeon; 
a volume of studies in practical politics. 
Why Should We Change Our Form of 
Government? by Nicholas Murray Butler ; 
and stories as follows: The Turnstile, by 
A. E. W. Mason; Wide Courses, by James 
B. Connolly; Over the Pass, by Frederick 
Palmer; The Chink in the Armour, by 
Mrs. Belloc-Lowndes; and A Knight in 
Denim, by Ramsey Benson. 


* * * 


The Revell spring list carries The Bat- 
tle of Principles, by Newell Dwight Hillis, 
essays on the anti-slavery conflict; 4 
Glimpse of the Heart of China, by Ed- 
ward C. Perkins; The Stolen Bridegroom 
East Indian idylls by Austin Abbott; 
A Journalist in the Holy Land, by Arthut 
E. Copping; The Call of the Christ, by 
Herbert L. Willett; Sunrise, by Campbell 
Morgan; The Personal Touch, by J. Wil- 
bur Chapman, and a story, The Owl's 
Nest, by Anne Gilbert. 


From George H. Doran Company wiil 
come: Jrish Recollections, by Justin 
Baring; Jrish Recollections, by Justin 
McCarthy; /talian Sculptors, by W. G 
Waters: Polite Farces, three short plays 
by Arnold Bennett; The Matador of the 
Five Towns, another Bennett novel; The 


Simpkins Plot, a new Birmingham com- 
edy; Love Like the Sea, a story of York- 
shire, by J. E. Patterson; The Noble 
Rogue, by Baroness Orczy; Blinds Down, 
by Horace Annesley Vachell; and There 
Was a Widow, a clever tale by a new 
writer, Mary E. Mann. 


* * * 


Dodd, Mead & Co. will publish very 
shortly new novels by Cyrus Townsend 
Brady and George Barr McCutcheon— 
The Chalice of Courage and Her Weight 
in Gold. They will also issue a new edi- 
tion of Wilkie Collins, and The Silent 
Bullet, by Arthur B. Reeve. Burton E. 
Stevenson will make his debut from this 
house with The Mystery of the Boule 
Cabinet. General works on the same list 
include How to Visit Europe on Next to 
Nothing, by E. P. Prentys; Death, by 
Maurice Maeterlinck, and A History of 
English Criticism, by George Saintsbury. 


* * x 


L. C. Page & Co. will issue the fol- 
lowing new books: The Spell of France, 
by Caroline Atwater Mason; a volume 
of stories by L. M. Montgomery, Chron- 
icles of Avonlea; The Sword of Bussy, 
a posthumous novel by Robert Neilson 
Stephens; and Naomi of the Island, by 
Lucy Thurston Abbott. 


* * x 


Reilly & Britton issue for the Spring 
trade Love's Rosary, a gift-book in velvet 
ooze; Travel Notes Abroad, in leather; 
Everyday Happiness, suitable for an 
Easter gift-book ; and juveniles as follows: 
The Air-Ship Boys as Detectives; Phoebe 
Daring; When Scout Meets Scout; The 
Flying Girl and Her Chum; Sky Island, 
a new Frank Baum book; The Flight 
Brothers, illustrated, by Mrs. L. R. 5 
Henderson; and Bunty Prescott at Eng- 
lishman’s Camp, by Major M. J. Phillips 

George W. Jacobs & Co. will bring two 
novels of some importance to the front 
very shortly—The One-IVay Trail, by 
Ridgwell Cullum, and The Stake, by Jay 
Cady. They will also issue a volume of 
Dr. Alfred G. Mortimer’s sermons, and a 
handy cable code that will facilitate com- 
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munications between friends here and 


across the water. 
* - « 


Macmillans announce a new novel by 
Gertrude Atherton, Julia France and Her 
Times; The Giant Fisher, by Mrs. Hubert 
Barclay; The Inside of the Cup, by Win- 
ston Churchill; The Friar of Wittenberg, 
a story of Martin Luther, by William 
Stearns Davis; The House of Pride, by 
Jack London (short stories) ; The Touch- 
stone of Fortune, by Charles Major; Van 
Cleve, by Mary S. Watts; a book on South 
America, by James Bryce; Old Age De- 
pendency in the United States, by Lee 
Welling Squier; and The Modern Wom- 
an’s Rights Movement, by Dr. Kaethe 


Schirmacher. 
*x Ok Ox 


The Funk & Wagnalls Company’s new 
list includes Death: Its Causes and Phe- 
nomena, by Hereward Carrington and 
John R. Meader; What Books to Read 
and How to Read, by David Pryde; The 
Economic and Moral Aspects of the Liquor 
Business, by Robert Bagnell; and The 
Immigration Problem, by Jeremiah W. 


Jenks. 
2K 2K * 


The Bobbs-Merrill Company will bring 
out A Man and His Money, by Frederic 
S. Isham; John Rawn, by Emerson 
Hough; and Stories of Hellas, by Corinne 
Spicklemire. 

ses 

New books from D. Appleton & Co. will 
appear as follows: Lafcadio Hearn, by 
Nina H. Kennard; The Life and Letters 
of Laurence Sterne, by Lewis Melville; 
Changing China, by Rev. Lord William 
Gascoyne-Cecil, a new edition, and novels: 
Japonette, by Robert W. Chambers; The 
Sins of the Father, by Thomas Dixon; 
Sharrow, by Bettina von Hutten; The 
Price She Paid, by David Graham Phil- 
lips; The Postmaster, by Joseph C. Lin- 
coln; The Maker of Opportunities, by 
George Gibbs; Halcyone, by Elinor Glyn; 
The Nameless Thing, by Melville Davisson 
Post; and The Favor of Kings, by Mary 
Hastings Bradley. 


The Saalfield Publishing Company 
promises a variety of new juveniles, among 


them Tabitha’s Glory; The Auto Boys’ Big 
Six; The One Too Many. 
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From Houghton Mifflin Company wilt 
issue Polly of the Hospital Staff, by Emma 
C. Dowd; Hugh Bradford, by Mary 
Rogers Bangs ; The Plain Poet, by Frances 
Newton Symmes Allen; an important 
autobiography, The Promised Land, by 
Mary Autin; Henrik Ibsen, by Otto 
Heller; An Architect's Sketch Book, by 
Robert S. Peabody; The Boy and His 
Gang, by J. Adams Puffer; and Essentials 
of Poetry, by William Allen Neilson. 


* OKO 


Among the Dodge Publishing Com- 
pany’s newest books are The Fishes of the 
Pacific Coast, by Charles Frederick 
Holder; Reflections of a Mean Man, by 
Walter Pulitzer; several series of gift 
classics and fiction reprints in economical 


form. 
< to 


Cupples & Leon’s new juveniles include 
The Banner Boy Scouts; Baseball Joe on 
the School Nine; The Motor Boys on the 
Wing; and The Motor Girls on Cedar 
Lake. 
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More spring books for boys and girls 
come from Lothrop, Lee & Shepard: On 
the Trail of the Sioux; Dave Porter on 
Cave Island, by Edward Stratemeyer; 
The Children in the Little Red House, by 
Amanda M. Douglas; and Prue’s Little 
Friends, by Amy Brooks. 


*k * * 


The more interesting of the works listed 
by Harpers are these: The Man in Lonely 
Land, by Kate Langley Bosher; The Ter- 
riblé Meek, a one-act play by Charles 
Rann Kennedy; Flower of the North, by 
James Oliver Curwood; The Greatest 
English Classic, a study of the King 
James’ version of the Bible, by Rev. Cle- 
land McAfee; and Music and Morals, by 
H. R. Haweis. 

* * x 


A. C. McClurg & Co. make the follow- 
ing announcements: Molly McDonald, by 
Randall Parrish; Buck Peters, Ranchman, 

(Continued on page 606) 








Mr. Wycherly’s Wards* 


HIS book has 4 
beginning _ but 
no ending. It is 
as irresponsible 
as to plot a dic- 
tionary. It has 
the literary 
form of a cook 
book. But it 
makes up for 
this in many 

ways, not the least that for young or old 

Arcady has opened once more its gates. 
The book has plenty of humor, for it is 

filled with human nature. When Jane- 

Anne asks if Lord Byron “is in hell?” she 

hits on a theological question that has 

bothered many people. And when her 
mentally stiff teacher, rebuking her in- 
terest in the poet, asks if the little girl has 
read his life, and the answer is flung back, 

“Years ago,” there are those of us who 

would smile if we had neuralgia in both 

jaws. But the quiet wit and appeal of 
the book lead to one thing only—Jane- 

Anne. 

We find before the book is finished that 
we have fallen victims to a_will-o’-the- 
wisp girl. And at the end we sorrow with 
Gantry Bill, the dog, as he lifts his dis- 
consolate bulk to the knees of the equally 
disconsolate scholar. Jane-Anne is gone. 
If Gantry Bill knew the place of her flit- 
ting, chains could not hold him, and if we 
knew, we would buy a ticket if we had 
to pawn something. 

Besides being entertaining and appeal- 
ing, the book is mentally stimulating and 








*Mr. WycHertey’s Warps. By Allen Harker. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


suggestive. It is stimulating because it 
follows the growth of a brilliant mind. 
It is suggestive because it hints at possi- 
bilities due to heredity in children who 
have had talented parents. 

After all, though, the book is about Jane- 
Anne. We close it with the feeling that 
once more the wand has been waved and 
that again from wood-pulp and printer’s 
ink a personality has been brought forth. 
That the magic has been wrought many 
times before may make our wonder less; 
it should not, however, prevent our appre- 
ciation of the achievement nor our hearty 
thanks to the magician. 


Vane of the Timberlands* 


Though the action of this book is slow- 
moving there is a quality about it which 
attracts and compels one to finish the 
story. Whether it is the fine character of 
the two men, Vane, the hero, and Carroll, 
his intimate friend, who ought to be 
called a hero, too; or whether it is the call 
of the woods, it is difficult to tell. Cer- 
tainly there is a great charm in the story 
of these young men, who have lived much 
in the wilds, learning there the meaning 
of friendship and self-sacrifice, and find- 
ing in life a deeper, truer significance than 
it held for them in city or town. 

There is a freshness and cleanness about 
the book that speaks of out-of-doors, and 
a wholesome restraint on the part of the 
author in details which is commendable 
One instance comes to mind which serves 
for an example. The hero, Vane, has 
been in the woods for some time. He has 
an accident and is brought home ill and 


*VANE OF THE ‘TIMBERLANDS. By Harold 
Bindloss. Frederick A. Stokes Company. 
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wretched. The girl he loves has not 
treated him well—there has been a mis- 
understanding. When the two come to- 
gether and the final question is asked, and 
the girl promises to marry Vane, it is done 
so quietly, with so few words, that one is 
conscious of the depth of devotion because 
of the suppressed emotion, the self-con- 
trol. There are no passionate protests, no 
violent embracings. The author pays his 
reader the compliment of allowing his or 
her imagination to supply the details be- 
tween the girl’s answer to the man’s ques- 
tion—and the next sentence. 

And most readers are quite equal to the 
occasion. 


My Lady Caprice* 

This latest book of Mr. Farnol’s, though 
not so long as The Money Moon, is 
equally delightful. Again the precocious 
boy plays an important part in bringing 
about a closer relationship between the 
aunt and the adopted uncle. The author 
shows throughout the book his large sense 
of humor and his great love for children, 
together with a store of knowledge con- 
cerning the tales of “Robin Hood” and 
other heroes dear to the childish heart. 
Our only regret is that the book is so 
short. 


The Baublet 


The purpose of this book is apparently 
to ridicule woman’s suffrage, but the sub- 
ject is treated with such flippancy that it 
is doubtful if even those not in sympathy 
with the movement will find themselves 
appreciative of the attitude of the author. 

The chief feminine character in the 
story the author would have us believe is 
a devoted, self-sacrificing mother, yet he 
cannot expect any one to accept this since, 
because of an exaggerated difficulty with 
her husband, she leaves home, leaves her 
little baby and remains away for weeks. 
During this time she joins the suffragettes, 
and the author seems to urge that her 
interest in this movement and_ her 
offended pride at her husband’s fancied 
indifference are sufficient reason for a de- 
voted and self-sacrificing mother to re- 
main away from her child! 

*My Lapy Caprice. By Jeffery Farnol. Dodd, 
Mead & Co. 


+Tue Baurtét. By Richard Barry. Moffat, 
Yard & Co. 


Mr. Barry has not drawn one real true 
human being in any of his principal parts. 
None of his characters are in the least 
convincing. The whole book, indeed, 
lacks conviction on any of the subjects 
discussed. 


The High Adventure* 


In somewhat different vein Mr. Oxen- 
ham gives us indeed a high adventure— 
not only high because it occurs in the Alps, 
but because it pictures the loyal faith and 
daring of a young Englishman who un- 
selfishly risks his life to save an escaped 
murderess for the sake of her sister, with 
whom he has fallen in love, only to dis- 
cover that she is already a wife. 

It is a story of action; here and there of 
horror; but it has the touch of adventure, 
the glint of a humorous situation now and 
again, and the final happy chapters of a 
book that was written apparently with 
zest, and will therefore be read with zest. 


The High Callingt 


It is painful not to speak in the highest 
terms of a book written with so lofty and 
laudable a purpose as this latest “novel” 
of the Rev. Charles M. Sheldon. As a 
series of moral lessons, illustrated by 
blamelessly virtuous stories, and connected 
by a slim thread of plot, the volume will 
doubtless fulfil its author’s intention of 
inspiring young people to noble living— 
if the young people are not too critical of 
the far from successful literary art of the 
book. The characters held up as ideals 
are too priggish to attract, too evenly vir- 
tuous to be realistic, and too much inclined 
to the Elsie Dinsmore type of overbalanced 
morals to be altogether wholesome. For 
example, when the father suddenly wakes 
to the fact that his youngest son needs 
a few hours of parental counsel, it seems 
hardly a fulfilment on his part of the 
public trust for which the people elected 
him to the Legislature, to neglect an im- 
portant committee meeting and allow the 
defeat of his own reform measures in 
order to stay at home with his boy. Hav- 
ing neglected him for a year, a day more 
or less would hardly have mattered. Yet 


*Tue Hicn Apventure. By John Oxenham. 
Duffield & Co. 

*TuHE Hicw Caruinc. By Charles M. Sheldon. 
George H. Doran Company. 
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the act is held up as a noble example of 
self-sacrifice for the sake of a prior obli- 
gation. ‘This is but an example of the 
kind of moral teaching of which the book 
is full—morals one-sided and dangerous 
of application. As to art, there are too 
many tame situations, tiresomely pro- 
longed, too many exciting situations un- 
dramatically handled, and too much arti- 
ficiality in the creation of situations to 
force a desired result. Poor Felix Bauer 
has to have tuberculosis in order to intro- 
duce a description of missionary work 
among the Indians of the painted desert, 
which, by the way, is the best part of the 


book 


The Relentless Current* 

The relentless current may have been 
justice or death or love, or any or all of 
them, but the figure from which this nove! 
by M. E. Charlesworth takes its title is 
borrowed somewhat gruesomely from the 
electric current which ends the life, justly 
or unjustly, of the victims of the law. In 
the case of this somewhat thrilling and 
decidedly unrealistic story, the electrocu- 
tion of the hero of the tale is such a per- 
version of justice as makes the tale seem 
hardly convincing. But then, in order to 
have the heroine marry the man she really 
loved, poor Jack Morris had to be dis- 
posed of. But the structure of causes 
seems too artificial to persuade the reader 
that their results are inevitable, even by 
the use of all the force of that gran- 
diliquo-sentimental style of rhetoric which, 
happily, is almost universally discarded. 
The best part of the book is the picture 
of Mrs. McDonald in her mission of love 
and cheer among her “boys” in a state 
prison, probably representative of the 
work of many Prison Society visitors. 


The Lady From Oklahomat 


It is an author’s privilege in choosing a 
theme for a story to make it as big as the 
world or as small as a provincial town. 
Elizabeth Jordan’s theme in this recent 
story is of world-wide interest. How is a 
plain woman of small gifts to hold her 
husband against an unscrupulous woman 


*THE RELENTLESS CurRENT. By M. E. 
Charlesworth. J. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

*THE Lapy From OKLAHOMA. By Elizabeth 
Jordan. Harper & Brothers. 
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of the world if the husband is attracted 
by her? 

‘The author works out this thought in 
the form of a four-act play, and in spite 
of the serious nature of the subject, she 
has handled her work so deftly as to 
make it an amusing comedy that only oc- 
casionally approaches tragedy. ‘The par- 
ticular treatment Miss Jordan has chosen 
for this theme might so easily have been 
ridiculous, but in the hand of so skilful a 
workman it is by no means so. Miss Jor- 
dan knows when to drop her curtain, and 
when to let sense take the place of non- 
sense. She has written a play that will 
hold the attention of an audience, though 
the interest will not be in the clothing of 
thought—the words—but in the thought 
itself. There is little real conversation 
and much nonsense, but underneath the 
nonsense is the big thought, the woman’s 
yearning love tor her husband, her desire 
to save him not alone for herself, though 
she loves him better than life, but for his 
own sake. 

When in the last act the husband and 
wife come together again after months of 
painful misunderstanding and separation, 
it is done so subtly, in so few words, that 
one is surprised that the difficulties which 
seemed so insurmountable a moment be- 
fore can be explained away by a line or 
two, and not only to the satisfaction of the 
man and woman, but to the reader and the 
aucience. 

The play will act better than it reads, 
and this is no small praise, for it is the 
sort of thing one does not willingly put 
down until finished. 


In Desert and Wilderness* 

Africa to-day is still the land where 
anything may happen. And in the time 
some three decades since when the fol- 
lowers of the Mahdi convulsed Egypt and 
the bordering countries with their revolt, 
so little was known of the interior of the 
great continent as to make it quite unrea- 
sonable to criticize as impossible anything 
narrated as happening there. Moreover, 
there is a swing to the most unlikely story 
told by Henryk Sienkiewicz that carries 
the reader along in spite of the restraints 
of reason. In Desert and Wilderness is 


*In Desert AND WILDERNESS. By Henryk 
Sienkiewicz. Translated from the original Polish 
by Max A. Drezmal. 


Little, Brown & Co. 
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the story of a charming little English girl 
and an altogether phenomenal Polish hoy, 
kidnapped by adherents of the Mah«i 
from Port Said, where their fathers were 
on the directorate of the Suez Canal. 
Their adventures during the long desert 
journey to Khartoum are full of excite- 
ment, which yields to amazement at the in- 
telligence and resourceful bravery of Stas, 
the fourteen-year-old lad who accompiishes 
their escape, protects Nell through all 
kinds of dangers and hair-breadth rescues 
from fever and wild beasts, who tames an 
elephant, que:ls ® border warfare between 
two negro tribes, penetrates a hitherto 
unpenetrated jungle, and when at last his 
whole company are perishing of thirst, 
fails in with friends who restore the chil- 
dren to their heart-broken fathers. The 
suspense of the narrative is so well sus- 
tained that no providential occurrence, 
however unlikely, raises a stumbling-block 
of scepticism in the path of the impatient 
reader in his breathless haste to reach the 
end. It is one of the books we cannot lay 
aside till it is finished. Withal, there is 
much profitable information, evidently the 
result of first-hand observation, regarding 
the animal and vegetable life of British 
East Africa and the Egyptian Soudan. 
Having read it, one woul.l almost know 
the essentials for the equipment of an ex- 
ploring expedition. 

A book that must be read in translation 
often suffers at the hands of the “middle- 
man.” Lut the lively spirit and vivid 
stvle of the original have been so thor- 
oughly well preserved by the translator, 
Max A. Drezmal, that one gets none of 
the impression of second-hand goods so 
often received from a cruder translation. 


The Toll Bar* 


A certain weird atmosphere gives this 
book a peculiarly fascinating interest. The 
brutal drunkard of the Toll Bar, his color- 
less, all-enduring wife, their pretty daugh- 
ter, the strange young man whom the 
drunkard had early adopted, and the 
ascetic Mr. Allison—a gray shadow in the 
background—these move through a maze 
of mystery that is only untangled after 
Richard has learned the truth of his boy- 
hood’s dream, Mr. Allison has confessed 


*Tue Tort Bar. By J. E. Buckrose. G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. 


his life’s sin, and the old drunkard has 
gone to his grave—the grave of a mur- 
derer. 

It is a story which, without being in the 
least exciting, is yet full of thrills; it is, as 
it were, the living reality of the circum- 
that invclve Richard's terrible 
dream, and just as the boy felt ever that 
strange uncanniness and nameless fear, so 
the reader fecls something very like, and 
yet even as Richard must needs solve the 
puzzle of the dream, so the reader must 
go on and on till the final explanation of 
it all is given clear. 


stances 


Paradise Farm* 


Katharine Tynan is all sunshine and 
tears, and her handsome artist, living in- 
cognito with his dainty wife, at the little 
old farm, where a sad woman, misguided 
by a hard world, eats out her heart in love 
for the man whose coming she fears, gives 
the touch of romance to a quiet pastoral 
story that is compounded of laughter and 
weeping and the sorrow and blessing of 
unselfish lives. 

Mrs. Cripps is one of Miss Tynan’s 
most splendid creations, original in con- 
cept, but intensely human and demanding 
a real and whole-souled sympathy. The 
story of her trials, and the good that came 
to her out of her devotion for the strang- 
ers within her gates, is one that any one 
will enjoy reading. 


From the Car Behindt 


Another of Miss Ingram’s automobile 
racing stories, through which, as usual, 
she weaves a golden thread of romance 
that provides a fragrance to overcome the 
odors of grease and gasoline. The rose- 
colored car of Corwin Rose played a big 
part in Gerard’s career, since it brought 
young Rose’s sister within the range of 
his vision. But his friendship for the boy 
nearly cost him his life, while the vanity 
of a girl wrought havoc for a time to the 
happiness of them all. However, there 
was only one Rose who was not worthy, 
and with her eliminated, the tale is 
brought to a satisfactory climax. It is full 
of verve and exciting interest. 


*PARADISE FARM. Duf- 
field & Co. 
+From THE Car BEHIND. By Eleanor M. In- 


gram. J. B. Lippincott Company. 


By Katharine Tynan. 
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The Woman From Wolverton* 


The author dedicates this book to “the 
wives of American Congressmen, among 
whom are women—not one, but many—as 
home-loving, patriotic, helpful and loyal 
as the woman from Wolverton.” 

When Lem Shipe was elected to Con- 
gress, Polly Shipe was not at all desirous 
of leaving her comfortable country home 
for Washington. There were three chil- 
dren, and.the new life in the great city did 
not come easy to any of them. But Lem 
was ambitious to do something and to be 
something, so Polly turned in and did her 
whole duty in the matter of social climb- 
ing. And yet she did it without losing a 
particle of her naturalness and simplicity 
and great-heartedness. So that as she had 
been loved in Wolverton, so she came to 
be loved among people who recognized 
true worth, in Washington. Of course, 
she had to stand much criticism in the 
artificial world in which she found herself, 
but nothing could spoil Polly, even when 
it hurt her—and then, she had a saving 
sense of humor. 

The book is an excellent picture of that 
type of political figure who is an honor 
to the nation, and of that type of woman- 
hood that keeps secure the foundations of 
our great republic in spite of all the airy, 
unsubstantial structures that are every day 
being built over them. We have a greater 
respect for the House of Representatives 
when we have read this book, and a less 
pessimistic idea of the way things seem tu 
be tending. 


The Yoke of Silencet 


The author of Bawbee Jock has written 
another book, in which the Scotch charac- 
ter, with its broad humor and sincere in- 
tensity of emotion, is predominant. 

The story concerns a misunderstanding 
that separates a young wife from her 
husband. By accident they are thrown 
together, and the man learns for the first 
time of the existence of his child. Then 
the same trouble arises to keep them 
apart, but the strength of love, grown 
greater in their year apart, and the kindly 
ministration of an elderly Scotch house- 


*THE WoMAN FROM WOLVERTON. By Isabel 
Gordon Curtis. The Century Company. 

+*Tue Yoke or Sirence. By Amy McLaren. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


keeper, clear away the clouds and tear 
down the obstacles to a happy conclusion. 

The book has a dramatic quality and 
a touch of pathos that will appeal particu- 
larly to the feminine reader. 


The Man From Jericho* 

Mr. Litsey is not exactly a practiced 
novel writer, but his Man from Jericho 
shows promise of better things to come 
in the line of “Blue Grass” romance, 
which might develop into something like 
a successor to the work of James Lane 
Allen, though Mr. Litsey has more 
warmth than his illustrious neighbor in 
the State, a quality that supplies the miss- 
ing quantity in what has been a nearly 
perfect literary product. 

Happily, Mr. Litsey stays on his home 
ground, where he knows people and 
things. His Major Dudley is a splendid 
specimen of the old before-the-war type 
of Southern gentleman; his black Aunt 
Frances and Uncle Peter are most truly 
what might be called the “real thing,” 
while his heroine is a Southern girl of the 
sort that has been strengthened into su- 
perb as well as beautiful womanhood by 
the problems of poverty. 

From Jericho to Macon comes the 
broad-shouldered young doctor. He 
brings the best in manhood allied to fine 
physique and fighting blood. Circum- 
stances make him a hero in the interests 
of the Dudley family, against a long- 
standing enemy, hence the love story that 
ensues. A noble horse has an important 
place, in accordance with the traditions of 
the Kentucky novel, nor is the spirited 
horse race omitted. 

Altogether the book does its author 
credit; we trust that there are more to 
come. 


The Fighting Doctort 


The author of Tillie, the Mennonite 
Maid and His Courtship, has again given 
us one of her exceedingly humorous 
stories of the “Up-country German.” 

The Fighting Doctor, a wealthy young 
man of great culture, comes to Webster 
Township and here he stirs up trouble for 
the grafters of the little town, who are so 


*THE MAN FROM JERICHO. By Edwin Carlile 
Litsey. Neale Publishing Company. 

+Tue Ficutinc Doctor. By Helen R. Martin. 
The Century Company. 
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stingy that they will not give one cent to 
the improvement of their home. 

Among these people lives Mollie Graeff, 
the niece of the biggest grafter. She is as 
far remote in culture from the rest of the 
people about her as is Doctor Thorpe. 

In his capacity of “School Director” 
and of hers as school teacher, Thorpe and 
Mollie manage to see a great deal of each 
other. As is naturally supposed, they fall 
in love with each other, and when Mollie’s 
uncle refuses her entrance to his home, 
Thorpe takes her to Lebanon and marries 
her. 


The Sable Lorcha* 


That the Chinese are wily and unfor- 
giving is remarkably well illustrated in 
this cleverly written book. 

It is another story of mistaken identity 
leading to serious complications, in which 
punishment in the form of torture is 
meted out to one undeserving of it. 

Robert Cameron is several times warned 
of dire happenings which after a certain 
interval of time did take place as prophe- 
sied. 

Philip Clyde, a friend of Cameron’s, 
seeks to solve the mystery, while he inci- 
dentally makes love to Cameron’s niece, 
Miss Grayton. 

The story of the Sable Lorcha, a ship 
containing nearly one hundred Chinese 
coolies, who were all treacherously drown- 
ed by a Scotchman who owned the ship, ts 
the reason for the mad plot worked out 
by many of the Chinese. The scheme was 
to kidnap the murderer and make him 
suffer. 

Cameron, mistaken for the murderer, is 
kidnapped, as had been arranged for, and 
is sent off to China. 

Through Clyde’s cleverness Cameron is 
returned and the real criminal found. 

The love story running throughout the 
bock adds a charm to a tale which is in 
itself intensely interesting. 


The Mountain Girlt 


This is another story of the mountain 
girl who, amid all that vast mass of ignor- 
ant people, stands supreme in intelligence 


*THE SasteE Lorcna. By Horace Hazeltine. 
A. C. McClurg & Co. 

*+THE Mountain Girt. By Payne Erskine. 
Little, Brown & Co. 


and beauty of character. Surely no girl 
in the most civilized part of the world 
could possess a nobler, more sympathetic 
nature than Cassandra. 

Dr. Thryng, coming to the mountains 
in search of health, finds the mountain 
girl and draws her out of the shell with 
which she has enwrapped herself. 

As is only natural in a place where 
there are but two congenial souls, one a 
man and one a woman, they fall in love 
with each other and marry. 

The story tells of the faith of a good 
woman in her husband when he has to al! 
appearances deserted her, and of how the 
man repays her faith in him. 


Rayton* 


The scene of this story is the quiet little 
village of Samson’s Mill Settlement, in 
the backwoods of New Brunswick. 

Fate, ever whimsical, led Rayton, a 
wealthy Englishman, to this seeluded spot, 
and led him to fall in love with Nell 
Harley. The Harley family, consisting of 
Nell and her brother Jim, was of good old 
stock, and in the last three generations 
that has passed, the marking of a card 
with three red crosses had played havoc 
with the love affairs of the Harleys. 

At the time of this story a young fel- 
low in love with Nell received the curi- 
ously marked card, and Jim awoke to the 
fact that in this generation the tradition 
was apparently to be fulfilled. 

Finally to Rayton, whose love was re- 
turned by Nell, was dealt the fatal card. 

The adventures that befell the recipients 
of the cards are extraordinary and thrill- 
ing. When we reach the end of the book 
the mystery is explained in a very satis- 
factory manner. 

The story is an excellent portrayal of 
the hunter’s life. 


Frant 


A young girl of about sixteen comes 
to Gregory, the choir leader of Union 
Camp Meeting, and announces her inten- 
tion of making her home with him. She 
introduces herself as Fran Nonpareil, and 
recalls to his mind the fact that some years 


*Rayton: A Backwoops Mystery. By Theo- 
dore Goodridge Roberts. L. C. Page & Co. 

*Fran. By John Breckenridge Ellis. Bobbs- 
Merrill Company. 
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before he had left a wife in Springfield. 
Fran remains, although Gregory is un- 
willing to have her. His secretary, to 
whom he confides everything instead of 
to his wife, hates Fran and makes life 
uncomfortable for her. On the other 
hand, Mrs. Gregory loves the child and 
insists upon keeping her, believing her 
to be a daughter of her husband’s old 
chum. Then Fran insists upon Gregory’s 
getting rid of his secretary, with whom 
Gregory tries to run away. Finally Greg- 
ory discovers that Fran is his own child. 
In her life at the Gregorys’ Fran meets 
Abbott Ashton, who falls in love with her, 
and whose love she returns. 


The Luck of Rathcoole* 


A charming story is this, portraying the 
time of Washington’s first administration. 
Nugent Carmichael, owing to a misunder- 
standing, leaves America with the wrath 
of his father upon his head. 

“The Luck of Rathcoole” was a beau- 
tiful emerald pin, which belonged to the 
family of Nugent’s mother. The “Luck” 
was stolen, and Nugent endeavors to get 
it back again. 

The plots against him are many, but 
finally, hearing of a clue there, he returns 
to America, where he becomes popular 
and falls in love with the beautiful “Miss 
Moppet,” the most fascinating and daring 
woman of the time. 

The jewel is finally discovered through 
Miss Moppet’s efforts, and Nugent be- 
comes reconciled with his father. 


The Position of Peggy? 

A writer whose novels are “events” to 
J. M. Barrie, as that famous writer alleges 
of the novels of Leonard Merrick, is sure- 
ly a person to be reckoned with. And the 
latest of these event-making stories, The 
Position of Peggy, is as pleasant a bit of 
light reading as the reviewer has met in 
many days. For to discover a novel that 
causes no tax upon the brain to decipher 
its problem or its psychological bearing, 
and that at the same time is worth perusai 
for its style and atmosphere, is memora- 
ble. To-day novels seem necessarily eith- 

*THE Luck oF RarucooLe. By Jeanie Gould 
Lincoln. Houghton Mifflin Company. 

*TueE Position oF Peccy. By Leonard Mer- 
rick. Mitchell Kennerley. 
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er of the psycho-ethico-sociologico-proble- 
matic sort, or else are sensational trash 
pure and simple. This is neither. The 
history of the struggles of Christopher 
Tatham to succeed, first on the stage and 
second as a dramatist, reads like real life: 
one can almost assert that it must be based 
on real life. Certainly the pictures of life 
behind the scenes, and the thrusts at theat- 
rical and journalistic methods and stand- 
ards, are lamentably realistic. And Peggy, 
of the title? Oh, she is not what you 
think at her first introduction she is going 
to be A certain Theodosia is the heroine. 


The Drunkard* 


Guy Thorne writes to make his readers 
think. Artistically, he does not follow out 
the rules of the game of story-writing; he 
is less concerned with the story he tells 
than with the points he wishes to drive 
home by means of the story. The Drunk- 
ard is the greatest temperance novel of the 
times; not a book of maudlin sentimental- 
ity, not a tale of direful woe inducted by a 
play upon the popular strings of pathetic 
situation; but a book insistently and per- 
sistently terrible in the force of the awful 
truths it presents as a result, not of a 
sentimental study of the effects of alcohol, 
but as a result of an earnest scientific 
study of alcoholism as a disease—a disease 
to be stamped out—annihilated. 

Heredity enters into the picture—with 
its parallel situations, the one with a poor 
suburban chemist for its central figure— 
a wife-murderer through alcohol; the 
other with the celebrated and aristocratic 
poet—unknowingly the chemist’s _half- 
brother—but, like him, a wife-murderer, 
for a similar reason, and as a result of 
a subtler working of the poison through 
his system and among his brain-cells. The 
chemist hangs; the poet escapes the law 
to become a new man through the forces 
of religion, and to give himself up to the 
law a self-confessed transgressor. 

There is a good deal of human interest 
in the tale to counteract its emphatic note 
of tragedy, and the study of Gilbert 
Lothian, gentleman, poet, superb lover, but 
hopeless drunkard, is a portrait that will 
stay with the reader, strongly worked out 
in colors at once startlingly but life-like. 

*THE Drunxarp. By Guy Thorne. Sturgis 
& Walton Company. 
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The Women of the Czsars* 


N this volume 
Professor Fer- 
rero relates the 
history of the 
women who, by 
blood and_ by 
marriage, were 
of the family 
of Augustus. 
Beginning with 
Livia, the wife 
of Augustus, this series of brilliant and 
wonderfully vivid portraits ends with 
Agrippina, the daughter of Germanicus, 
and the mother of Nero. It is a story 
full of passionate, heroic and _ tragic 
incidents, profoundly interesting to the 
readers of a modern world which in some 
aspects exhibits striking parallels to the 
civilization of Rome. And to the tell- 
ing of this story Professor Ferrero has 
brought all the resources of an acute and 
splendidly equipped mind. He has the 
genius for making the dry bones of the 
Latin texts live again in the men and 
women who walked the streets of the im- 
perial city eighteen centuries ago. One 
alternately admires Ferrero’s scholarship 
and his literary art. He resembles Renan 
in his ability to conceal the toil of patient 
investigation beneath the rhythm of an 
exquisite sentence. In an eloquent para- 
graph he will recall the splendor of the 
Empire, and the reader will hardly suspect 
that this is the fruit of many hours of un- 
remitting labor. It all seems so natura}, 
so easy, that the amateur might be tempte.' 
to try something in the same line—and 


fail. 


*THE WoMEN OF THE CAESARS. 
Ferrero. The Century Company. 








By Guglielmo 


At the outset the author very clearly 
states the position of women in ancient 
Rome. In Roman society women were 
accorded a liberty unknown to the Greco- 
Asiatic world. During the last centuries 
of the republic, marriage without manus 
was the rule in the aristocratic families, 
that is, only the wife’s dower became the 
property of the husband. Unmarried 
women also won a large share of legal and 
economic independence. There is reason 
to believe that a kind of woman’s club 
existed in Rome, and it is certain that the 
government in times of need called upcen 
the women of the great families for assist- 
ance in collecting money and imploring the 
favor of the gods. Women were, there- 
fore, deeply interested in public affairs, 
and as the fortunes of a family depended 
upon the vicissitudes of politics and war, 
it is easy to understand the value of a cul- 
tivated and intelligent wife in promoting 
the plans of her ambitious husband. 

But the Roman, observes Professor 
Ferrero, did not entertain the individual- 
istic conception of matrimony and the 
family which prevails in the modern world. 
The woman did not have the privilege of 
choosing her own husband. Marriage was 
an affair of state, especially in the great 
families, and the woman was required to 
subordinate her personal choice to the in- 
terest of the family. This large measure 
of social and economic independence exist- 
ing simultaneously with Rome’s demand 
for woman’s total self-abnegation, involves 
a contradiction which our author explains 
by referring to the age-long Puritanism of 
high Roman society. The Oriental world 
tried to coerce woman by segregating her. 
keeping her ignorant, and intimidating her 
by threats and punishments. Rome sought 
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the same end through the medium of a 
training into which entered the forces of 
education, religion and public. To be 
pious, chaste and faithful were virtues 
which the Roman woman was supposed to 
possess, while at the same time the live- 
liest repulsion for vice and luxury was 
inculcated. Puritanism was a serious and 
terrible thing in Roman society, and tiie 
author regards it as the source of the 
tragedies which he relates in the present 
volume. The problem of woman and her 
freedom, Rome sought to solve through 
puritanical training and the results of that 
training as exhibited in the women of the 
Cesars, are of absorbing interest to our 
own time. 

Professor Ferrero’s first chapter sup- 
plies the key to the extraordinary history 
that follows. When we understand the 
Roman view of marriage we can see how 
natural it was for Octavianus (who later 
became the Emperor Augustus) to choose 
Livia for his wife, after divorcing Scri- 
bonia. Livia represented the quintessence 
of the Roman aristocracy, while Octa- 
vianus was the descendant of rich bour- 
geois recently ennobled. It was necessary 
for the future Augustus to ally himself 
with the most powerful families in Rome, 
and our author cites as a parallel instance 
in modern times Napoleon’s union wit. 
Marie Louise. The marriage of Octavi- 
anus and Livia was highly successful, but 
fate dealt harshly with most of the mem- 
bers of the Augustan family. Blighted 
ambitions, scandalous lives and untimely 
death were their portion. And there were 
glaring contrasts in the highborn dames 
of ancient Rome. The dignified, some- 
what old-fashioned Livia; the gay, pleas- 
ure-loving Julia; the gentle Antonia; the 
fiercely ambitious Agrippina, wife of 
Germanicus, and last of all Agrippina, the 
heroic mother of Nero, as they live in Pro- 
fessor Ferrero’s brilliant pages, prove how 
profound was feminine influence in the 
history of the greatest empire the world 
has known. 

ALBERT S. Henry. 


Le Roman Du Malade* 


Louis de Robert, winner this year of the 
Vie Heureuse Prize, which was awarded 


*Le Roman Du Matape. By Louis de Rob- 
ert. Paris. Eugéne Fasquelle. 
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last year to Marguerite Audoux, is a 
“find,” so to speak, of Pierre Loti. 

M. de Robert, who is a Parisian by 
birth, began writing at an exceptionally 
early age, and at nineteen succeeded in 
forcing the doors of “Le Figaro” with 
a chronique. He practiced journalism 
steadily during the next ten years, and he 
produced in rapid (by his own admission, 
somewhat too rapid) succession, novels 
entitled Un Tendre, Papa, L’Anneau, La 
Rebrise, L’Envers d'une Courtisane, Le 
Mauvais Amant and Le Partage du Ceur. 
Obliged by ill health to leave Paris at the 
end of this time, he settled in the South 
of France, at Cambo (the home of 
Edmond Rostand) and, for nearly another 
ten years, though continuing to work, as 
far as his strength permitted, he published 
nothing. In the summer of 1910, Pierre 
Loti offered “Le Figaro” the manuscript 
of Le Roman du Malade, and that journal 
promptly printed it as a fewilleton. It 
appeared in book form, with the imprint 
of Fasquelle, at the beginning of the pres- 
ent year, and in June it competed (thanks 
to Loti’s vigilant and loyal friendship) for 
the Grand Prix (10,000 francs) of the 
French Academy, against Charles Péguy’s 
Mystere de la Charité de Jeanne d’Arc 
and Romain Rolland’s Jean-Christophe, in 
a memorable contest that resulted in “no 
choice.” Péguy, by way of compensation, 
was given the Estrade-Delcros Prize 
(8000 francs) and M. de Robert was 
offered a “consolation prize,” which he 
refused. Thereupon Loti set to work to 
obtain for his protégé the prize of La Vie 
Heureuse. The venerable Juliette Adam, 
a member of the Vie Heureuse jury, sec- 
onded Loti’s efforts so enthusiastically that 
the usual preliminary conferences were 
dispensed with, and that Le Roman du 
Malade won easily, on the first formal 
ballot taken, by a vote of fifteen to two 
(the two votes going to Alphonse de 
Chateaubriant’s M. des Lourdines, the 
present favorite for the Goncourt Prize to 
be awarded soon.) 

Le Roman du Malade is the journal of 
a consumptive, who is fully aware that his 
case is hopeless and who, for two or three 
weary years, awaits the fatal issue. Dur- 
ing this tragic period, he loves and is 
loved ; but he is abandoned, in consequence 
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of a series of misunderstandings, and this 
abandonment hastens his end. 

The painfulness of this pathological 
theme is relieved and more than half re- 
deemed by the author’s poetical and emi- 
nently musical style—which explains and 
justifies the interest and admiration of 
such a master of musical prose as Pierre 
Loti—and by his high-mindedness. While 
he lets his hero despair, at times, over the 
social inutility of his existence—the poor 
fellow realizes that he will leave nothing 
behind him but a mother’s tears—he makes 
him console himself with the thought that 
he has never ceased to yearn to participate 
in beneficent human activity, and that this 
mere yearning is, in the last analysis, itself 
a social force. 

ALVAN F, SANBORN. 


The Librarian at Play* 


Here is a book that many a librarian will 
laugh over, inasmuch as it exploits the 
foibles of the craft, and makes infinite 
sport of the public. These essays first 
appeared in the Boston “Transcript,” and 
attracted notice because of their brightness 
and the solid truth beneath their half- 
banter. The author being a librarian him- 
self, shows much more sympathy with his 
kind than they deserve under the circum- 
stances; this may be because he only has 
a sense of humor where the outer side of 
the loan desk is concerned. As an out- 
sider, however, I see a companion volume 
to The Librarian at Play. 

There is no doubt that the essays con- 
tained in this agreeable looking book show 
a human appreciation of the human flow 
of readers. We can imagine that at library 
meetings they would gain a hearty wel- 
come, to water the thirst of those who 
have to sit through long papers on classifi- 
cation and the like. We agree heartily 
with the inference that were there such 
an instrument as the interest gauge, read- 
ers at the library would be unmasked in 
startling manner, those with heavy tomes 
really relishing fly-away fiction. Many 
will enjoy also his diatribe against the one- 
hundred-best-books craze and the desert- 
island craze which filled the papers some 
while ago. How many of us, cast off with 
our select library would really find pleas- 


*THe LipraARIAN AT Pray. Edmund Lester 
Pearson. Small, Maynard & Co. 


ure in the books which, in the warmth and 
quiet of our study, we concluded would be 
best for us to read within the desolation ° 
of our cave entrance? 

Mr. Pearson is sometimes tiresome in 
his humor ; he is continually attempting to 
be funny, and his method, strictly libra- 
rian’s manner, spoils some good ideas. To 
the craft, the pages will be more significant 
than to the general reader, though the 
author intends his essays to reach every 
one. Therefore they must be judged by 
their literary style. They have none of 
the spontaneous wit of Hashimura Togo 
(Wallace Irwin), who is quoted to the 
effect that “when a Negro janitor sees a 
ghost, he are a superstition; but when a 
college professor sees one, he are a scien- 
tific phenomenon.” The essay on “Van- 
ishing Favorites” is perhaps less tainted 
with the library than any of the others. 
Nevertheless, the book affords an hour’s 
amusement. 

MonrtTROSE J. MosEs. 


A History of Classical Philology* 


Let no one be deterred from taking up 
this book by reason of its*title. It is not 
a dry disquisition on Greek and Latin 
learning, but on the contrary is a very in- 
teresting account of the work of the great 
scholars who have passed the torch of 
knowledge on from the dawn of Greek 
culture to the present day. As Professor 
Peck defines it: “The history of Classica! 
Philology is the history of the whole intel- 
lectual. development that springs from 
classical antiquity, and of the growth cf 
those studies and sciences that have inter- 
preted and thrown light upon the intellec- 
tual history of Greece and Rome. It wil! 
trace at once the evolution of the classical 
literatures, of science (especially linguistic 
science), and will chronicle the history «f 
Epigraphy, Paleography, Numismatics, 
Criticism, Philosophy, Archeology, Myth- 
ology and Religion.” 

After reviewing the genesis of philolog- 
ical studies in Greece the author treats the 
chief periods of scholarship and classical 
culture in their historical order. The 
periods are named respectively, Pr- 


*A History or Crassica, Puimorocy. From 
the Seventh Century B. C. to the Twentieth Cen- 
tury A. D. By Harry Thurston Peck. The 
Macmillan Company. 
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Alexandrian, Alexandrian, Gzeco-Roman, 
the Middle Ages, the Renaissance, Age of 
Erasmus, l’eriod of Nationalism, the Ger- 
man Influence and the Cosmopolitan 
Period. A bibliographical index is also 
furnished, and atiords courses of reading 
for those who care to pursue the subject 
farther than Professor Peck’s volume. 

The book is designed primarily to aid 
university students who are specializing in 
the classics. Ly passing over the whole 
field of scholarly studies as they have come 
down to us, the author makes his subject 
matter especially interesting and impres- 
sive. Instead of being engaged in a merely 
formal study of certain texts, the student 
who thoughtfully peruses this history rea!- 
izes that he is one, though perhaps in a 
humble way, of a long procession of schol- 
ars who have brooded over the words of 
the master minds of the Greek and Roman 
world. The great scholars like Erasmus, 
the Scaligers, Casaubon, Lipsius, Bentley, 
Porson, Mommsen and the rest, becorie 
more than mere names when we acq'aint 
ourselves with their lives and the ci: cum- 
stances in which they lived and worked 
Professor Peck*gives details in the biogra- 
phies of the leading classicists, and his 
estimates of their rclative importance are 
founded upon a wide range of critical 
reading. Of course, many of the names 
preserved by our author have little interest 
for any save the specialist in certain 
periods. J5ut the object of the -book is 
highly commendable ; it is written in a cap- 
tivating style; the learning is sound, and 
the reader with even a tincture of classical 
education will feel grateful to Professor 
Peck for illuminating a subject which to 
most of us lies in the shadow. 

A. S. Henry. 


Charles Dickens and the Girls he 
Wrote About* 


No biographer could present a more 
charming picture of her subject than has 
Miss Moses in this life of the great novel- 
ist. She writes it for the benefit of the 
young, but it will appeal quite as strongly 
to the mature mind. Miss Moses’ great 
admiration of Dickens does not make her 
blind to his imperfections nor forgetful of 
his rudeness to America and Americans. 


*CHARLES DicKENS AND THE Girts He Wrote 
Anout. By Belle Moses. D. Appleton & Co. 
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from whom he had received much courtesy 
on his first visit. She speaks frankly of 
his extreme vanity. “His besetting sin 
was vanity. He was vain of his position, 
of his work, of the esteem in which he was 
held, of his appearance, which was always 
most attr: wctive, of the very clothes he 
wore.” This was the weak sie of Dickens, 
the side one never emphasizes because it 
was not his best and his greatest charac- 
teristic, and these are what we like to re- 
member, to dwell on—his great love for 
his home, his family, his friends, his won- 
derful ability as a delineator of character, 
his descriptive powers, his wit, his pathos, 
his sympathy. No one has ever reached 
the heights he reached, and no one has 
taken the place in our affections that 
Dickens has hel d. 

The story is written with great simplic- 
ity, and Miss Moses’ usual care and skill. 


Venice and Venctia* 

“A kind of glorified guide-book,” this 
has been called, and such it is in the finer 
sense. [Edward Hutton sees Venice and 
its neighborhood with a poet's vision, and 
his impressions and interpretations justify 
the imagination which plays about them 
for such a lover as he proves himself 
to be. 

] 'oved her from my bovhood; she to me 

Was as a faery city of the heart! 

So might he say with Lord Byron. Mr 
Hutton adds to the value of his books of 
travel by discussing the renowned pic- 
tures of a city, and partly explaining 
the city’s history and spirit through her 
art. In this Venice book he does this 
amply. Thus he writes: 


When Venice expresses herself, whatever 
language she uses, we realize at once that we 
are face to face with a living personality at one 
with itself. It is to this personality that we owe 
the Venetian School of Painting. Precisely what 
I mean will become evident ?f for a moment we 
glance at the Republic of Florence and Venice 
as personalities. We shall then see that the 
great men of Florence were always greater than 
their city, whereas Venice was always greater 
than her greatest men. Florence was incapable 
of absorbing, often of using, her greatest sons: 
she sends Dante into exile, she cannot keep 
Leonardo, Michelangelo she fails either to un- 
derstand or to comprehend, Galileo she allows to 
be imprisoned. Venice, on the contrary, lets not 
one of her sons escape, she is so profoundly liv- 


*VENICE AND VENETIA. By Edward Hutton. 
The Masmillan Company. 
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ing that she absorbs their energies and they en- 
rich her. 


Royal Romances of To-day* 


In this book by Kellogg Durland 
whose tragic death occurred tast Novem- 
ber, we get a personal, and indeed, an ex- 
tremely intimate account of three “Royal 
Romances of To-day,’ Queen Victoria 
Eugénie, Empress Alexandra of Russia, 
and Queen Elena of Italy being the three 
heroines about whom these tales are cen- 
tered. ‘The book is written in a charming, 
chatty way, the author entering into his 
subject with a delightful enthusiasm, a 
sparkling gayety that is bred of keen ap- 
preciation of, and interest in these beau- 
tiful women. 

Of the three stories, perhaps the story 
of King Alfonso and his Queen is the 
most delightful and the most intimate. 
For it would appear that Mr. Kellogg was 
able to get in closer touch with this royal 
pair than with the other two, and that he 
was more in sympathy with them also. Ele 
seemed much impressed with their simple 
sincerity, with their royal bearing that is 
marked withal by a fine democracy and 
humanity—a notable contrast to the auto- 
cratic attitude of the Tsar and Tsaritsa of 
Russia. Certain it is that the author speaks 
of Queen Victoria of Spain as most 
truly filling her high office, both as queen 
and mother. The Tsaritsa he portrays as 
the devoted wife and mother who has 
failed signally as an empress, in that she 
has done next to nothing toward the up- 
lift of her people, in “ameliorating the 
condition of humanity in her own vast 
sphere.” In her blind love for her hus- 
band, she has sunk her individuality that 
she might be more at one with him. Both 
the sovereigns are, we are told, inclined 
to spiritualism, and a spiritualist Philippe 
is believed to have influenced the ‘Tsar 
with regard to the war with Japan. 

The love story of Victor Emmanuel and 
Queen Elena is as romantic as that of 
King Alfonso, their honeymoon having 
lasted four years, until indeed the tragedy 
of Monza called them to take up the cares 
that surround a throne. But though 
Queen Elena has won the hearts of her 
people by her heroism at Messina, yet she 


*RovAL RoMANcEs oF To-pay. By Kellogg 
Durland. Duffield & Co. 


cares little for society and those queenly 
duties that obvious!y bore ker. It is said 
of her that she yields too much to her 
inclinations in her love of home life, to 
the detriment of her high office as Queen, 
which is a pity when one thinks of the in- 
calculable influence for good she might 
exert among her poverty-stricken subjects. 

The book is interspersed with anecdotes, 
and filled with the spirit of romance, which 
its title so happily suggests, the character 
of its three heroines keenly differentiated. 
Thus we get side-lights into the lives of 
these royal women whose destiny has led 
to the steps of a throne. 

EucENrIE M. FRvyer. 


State Socialism in New Zealand* 


This is a first-hand account of the great- 
est political experiment station in the 
world. Professor Le Rossignol, who 
teaches economics in the University of 
Denver, visited New Zealand for the pur- 
pose of making an inquiry into the po- 
litical and social conditions of that country. 
In that task he was ably assisted by Mr. 
Stewart, a barrister of Dunedin, and the 
joint work of the authors is crowded with 
facts which will interest the reader who is 
curious to know something of this remark- 
able State in the antipodes. The authors 
do not hold a brief for state socialism. 
They aim to present facts clearly and draw 
such conclusions as are warranted after 
careful study of the data. The tone of 
disinterested inquiry which pervades the 
volume inspires confidence and invites 
attentive perusal. 

The wide scope of the book is indicated 
by a glance at its contents. Beginning with 
a chapter dealing with the functions of 
government from the viewpoint of New 
Zealanders, the authors discuss succes- 
sively the questions of land tenure and 
land monopoly, roads and railways, rail- 
way finance, the public debt, the land and 
income tax, local taxation of land, state 
life and state fire insurance, old age pen- 
sions, the public service, the arbitration 
act, compulsory arbitration in theory and 
practice, strikes, wages and cost ef living, 
and conclude with a general survey and 


*STATE SocrALIsM IN New ZEALAND. By 
James Edward Le Rossignol and William 
Downie Stewart. Library of Economics and 
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estimate of results. The latest available 
information concerning these subjects is 
used, and though statistics and government 
reports have been largely drawn upon, the 
moderate size of the volume—three hun- 
dred and six pages—prevents prolixity in 
the discussion of any one subject. 

American readers will naturally derive 
food for thought from this book. A newly 
developed land, cut off from civilized na- 
tions by wide oceans and containing a pop- 
ulation chiefly made up of English, Scotch 
and Irish, New Zealand furnishes phe- 
nomena of politics and society which we 
readily understand. That remarkable re- 
sults in good government have been ob- 
tained, none will deny. Messrs. Le Ros- 
signol and Stewart have given the fullest 
credit to the successes of the people of 
New Zealand. They are careful to reserve 
decision as to the ultimate value of some 
of the political experimentation. In their 
view such things as state insurance and 
old-age pensions are not likely to do posi- 
tive harm, but, on the other hand, too 
much faith cannot be put in these panaceas. 
The authors find unsuccessful men, rest- 
lessness and discontent in New Zealand, 
even though its per capita wealth exceeds 
that of any other country in the world. 
The slow rise of wages and the pro- 
naunced increase in the cost of living are 
getting to be problems in New Zealand, as 
well as in other less favored countries. 
Which proves that man’s struggle with a 
hostile environment is pretty much the 
same all the world over. 


The Common People of Ancient 
Rome* 


Nothing arouses more interest in the 
readers of a democratic age than the study 
of democracy. This fact is to be especially 
noted in historical studies, which, no 
longer exclusively occupied with accounts 
of kings and wars, are now largely de- 
voted to tracing great popular movements 
and describing the life of the plain people. 
Ancient history has been made doubly in- 
teresting through the efforts of contempo- 
rary scholars to show that the history of 
the peoples of Greece and Rome has a 
profound meaning and a vital connection 

*THEeE Common Peorte oF ANCIENT RoME. 


Studies of Roman Life and Literature. By 
Frank Frost Abbott. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
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with the present time. Among American 
writers who have studied Roman history 
none has pictured the ordinary citizen of 
ancient Rome with greater fdelity than 
Frank Frost Abbott, Kennedy Professor 
of the Latin Language and Literature in 
Princeton University. 

The present volume is made up of stud- 
ies of a similar character to those which 
appeared in Professor Abbott’s Society 
and Politics in Ancient Rome, published 
more than two years ago. The new book, 
in some respects, should interest a wider 
circle than its predecessor. There are three 
subjects which every one talks about in 
these days, the high cost of living, the 
effect of the benefactions of rich men, and 
the relation of the government to cor- 
porations. Professor Abbott’s researches 
prove that these burning problems were 
present in Rome two thousand years ago, 
and it is extremely interesting and instruc- 
tive to know just how the Romans at- 
tempted to solve them. The cost of living, 
for example, troubled the Romans as it 
does us, and in an effort to bring the neces- 
saries of life within the reach of the peo- 
ple Diocletian issued his famous edict bear- 
ing date 301 A. D. Professor Abbott 
translates extracts from this curious docu- 
ment, and from a long list of maximum 
prices of articles of food and clothing and 
the wages of labor it appears that, while 
the average cost of food was from one- 
third to one-sixth of what it is to-day, 
wages were only from one-ninth to one- 
fifteenth of what the American workman 
receives. How intolerable conditions of 
existence were may be imagined. Diocle- 
tian’s edict failed to achieve its object and 
in a few years was repealed. 

Some of the so-called modern problems 
of monopolies afflicted the Romans. The 
first trust on record was an oil trust—olive 
oil to be sure—and there were “corners” 
in grain in the second century B. C. 
Wealthy men built theaters, colonnades, 
aqueducts and fountains, and provided 
spectacular games and feasts. In the be- 
ginning these were voluntary acts done to 
increase the power and prestige of eminent 
citizens and win the votes of the people. 
But in the later years of the empire these 
benefactions were molded into legal re- 
quirements and became heavy burdens for 
the aristocratic families. Another conse- 
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quence was that the people became accus- 
tomed to having pretty much everything 
in the way of public life done for them 
and hence their initiative and independence 
declined. When prosperity waned it 
brought to an end the great empire of 
Rome. 

Other subjects discussed by Professor 
Abbott are: How Latin became the lan- 
guage of the world, the Latin of the com- 
mon people, the poetry of the common 
people as exhibited in metrical epitaphs, 
dedicatory and ephemeral verses; the 
origin of the realistic romance among the 
Romans, and lastly, two delightfully fresh 
and well-written papers, one of which 
deals with a typical Roman politician of 
the time of Czsar, Gaius Scribonius Curio, 
and the other with a fine product of old 
Roman culture, Gaius Matius, who stead- 
fastly followed the fortunes of Caesar and 
asked nothing for himself in return save 
only to be known as the friend of the 
master of Rome. 


City Government by Commission* 

Edited and written in part by a compe- 
tent specialist, this book is a worthy begin- 
ning of a new series on municipal affairs 
projected by the National Municipal 
League. It was good judgment to have 
the opening volume deal with the subject 
of commission government, for there is no 
other topic in the department of municipal 
science which is so much discussed at the 
present time. The papers now given to 
the public consist of contributions which 
have been presented to the League by 
Dr. Ernest S. Bradford, Prof. W. B. 
Munro, Oswald Ryan, Rear Admiral 
Chadwick, Ansley Wilcox, Horace E. 
Deming and Prof. Albert Bushnell Hart. 
The writers discuss the main subject from 
different viewpoints, the facts are obvi- 
ously the result of disinterested endeavors 
to ascertain the truth, and though much 
is said pro and con as to the permanent 
value of commission government, the per- 
vading tone of the volume is conservative. 

The spread of the commission idea in 
recent years has been marvelous. Up to 
date some one hundred and fifty-six com- 
munities have adopted it, and “two hun- 
dred and sixty-seven other communities 


*City GOVERNMENT BY COMMISSION. Edited 


by Clinton Rogers Woodruff. National Mu- 
nicipal League Series. D. Appleton & Co. 


have under serious consideration some 
one of the several forms of com- 
mission government.” Like most newly 
discovered ideas in government, history 
shows that our forefathers used it. 
A high authority states that in the 
beginning the city of Boston, Massachu- 
setts, had government by commission. 
Another painstaking student quotes a pas- 
sage from the charter granted by King 
John to the city of Northampton in the 
year 1200, which is surprisingly like a 
modern plan of commission government. 
Indeed, as is pointed out in this volume, 
the term “commission government” is 
loosely used, and is apt to cause confusion 
in thought. Government by commission 
as regards the nation and the state means 
one thing, as regards cities it means quite 
another. “As applied to the state,” ob- 
serves Mr. Woodruff, it “connotes decen- 
tralization, the delegation and division of 
authority and responsibility; and the dis- 
integration of popular control. . . . As 
applied to city administration . . . it 
is used to designate the most concentrated 
and centralized type of organization which 
has yet appeared in the annals of repre- 
sentative municipal history.” And, in 
short, it “is an attempt to apply present- 
day commercial and industrial methods to 
the administration of municipal business.” 

No brief review can do justice to the 
contents of this book. The reader is par- 
ticularly referred to Prof. Munro’s chapter 
on “The Galveston Plan,” to Mr. Ryan’s 
“Commission Government Described,” and 
to Dr. Bradford’s “Provisions of Commis- 
sion Governments Analyzed,” for an excel- 
lent account of the working and results of 
the idea. The arguments of Mr. Wilcox 
and Admiral Chadwick against the system 
are especially noteworthy and suggestive. 


The Cambridge History of English 
Literature* 

Every one who is familiar with seven- 
teenth-century literature has felt the charm 
of the Caroline poets. When Charles I 
came to the throne the men of the “spa- 
cious times of great Elizabeth” were dead 
or silent. But in their successors there 
was a rich vein of lyric poetry which gave 

*Tue Camsripce History of ENcLIsH Lirera- 
TURE. Edited by A. W. Ward and A. R. Waller. 
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to the language some of its sweetest and 
most gracious lines. The names of Her- 
rick, Carew, Suckling, Lovelace, George 
Herbert, Richard Crashaw and Henry 
Vaughn recall poems which are still read 
wherever English literature is studied. 
Careful studies of these poets.appear in 
the present volume of the Cambridge His- 
tory of English Literature from the pens 
of F. W. Moorman and the Rev. F. E. 
Hutchinson. The lesser Caroline poets are 
treated by a first-rate authority on the sub- 
ject—Professor George Saintsbury. Pro- 
fessor Saintsbury is also the author of a 
long chapter on Milton, valuable for its 
critical account of Milton’s versification 
and style. A. Hamilton Thompson con- 
tributes a paper on the writers of the 
couplet, Waller, Cowley and their school, 
while the Caroline divines—who are 
almost forgotten, with the exception of 
Jeremy Taylor—are accorded a chapter 
by the Rev. W. H. Hutton. 

The editors have chosen wisely in as- 
signing the Rev. John Brown to write of 
Bunyan and Andrew Marwell. This is 
one of the best written studies in the vol- 
ume. Dr. Ward’s two chapters dealing 
with the historical and political writings 
of the times will appeal chiefly to special- 
ists; they are rather prosy reading for the 
average mortal. Professor Saintsbury ap- 
pears again with an account of the “Anti- 
quaries,” Sir Thomas Browne, Thomas 
Fuller, Izaak Walton and Sir Thomas 
Urquhart; while to the pen of Professor 
J. E. Spingarn, of Columbia University, 
we are indebted for an illuminating essay 
on Jacobean and Caroline criticism. Other 
contributors and their subjects are as fol- 
lows: W. R. Sorley, “Hobbes and Con- 
temporary Philosophy”; Foster Watson, 
“Scholars and Scholarship, 1600-60”; J. 
Bass Mullinger, “English Grammar 
Schools”; J. B. Williams, “The Beginnings 
of English Journalism,” and Harold V. 
Routh, “The Advent of Modern Thought 
in Popular Literature.” 





An American Citizen* 
This is not a formal biography, but in 
dealing with a career such as that of the 
late William Henry Baldwin Jr., Mr. 


*An AMERICAN Citizen. The Life of Wil- 
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Brooks has done better than furnishing a 
mere narrative of events in chronological 
order. Baldwin is interesting to the 
world, not only for what he did, but for 
his attitude toward the problems which 
press heavily on this generation. It is 
the author’s purpose to show how this 
man met the difficulties which confronted 
him day by day, and how he escaped the 
pitfalls and the chicanery of unscrupulous 
business methods, and yet retained a deep 
interest in his fellow man and an abiding 
faith in honest and practical attempts to 
make the world a little better than he 
found it. Mr. Brooks tells the story of 
this life with a vigorous pen, and the 
reader puts down the book with a vivid 
impression of a most interesting person- 
ality. 

Mr. Baldwin was born in Boston in 
1863, the son of a distinguished citizen 
of that city. He was graduated from 
Harvard, and in 1886 went to Omaha to 
take a position in the auditor’s office of 
the Union Pacific Railroad. From that 
time to his death in 1905 he was actively 
engaged in the departments of various 
railroads, finally becoming, in 1896, presi- 
dent of the Long Island Railroad. But 
Mr. Baldwin was much more than a rail- 
road man. Intimately as he knew busi- 
ness, he was deeply interested in the 
social and political problems of his coun- 
try, and as we read these pages we see 
that finest product of American citizen- 
ship—the man who uses exceptional op- 
portunities not merely to pile up dollars, 
but to help his struggling fellow man, to 
extend a helping hand, to see clearly and 
act intelligently upon all matters which 
press upon his attention. Mr. Baldwin 
was in the best sense of the word a demo- 
crat, and says Mr. Brooks, “The tap-root 
of his democracy was a simple and genu- 
ine sympathy with his fellowmen.” 

As a railroad manager, with large cor- 
porate interests in his keeping, Mr. Bald- 
win resolutely practiced the “square deal” 
with competitors, stockholders and em- 
ployes. His views on the labor question 
make profitable reading for employers. 
He took an active interest in civic better- 
ment movements. He was chairman of a 
committee of New York citizens which 
made an elaborate and searching investi- 
gation of the vicious conditions existing 
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in the underworld of that city. The 
reader notes, however, that in all of Mr. 
Baldwin’s activities there is a sanity and 
poise of judgment which marks him off 
from hysterical “reformers.” As Mr. 
Brooks well says: “If I were to put Bald- 
win’s faith into the fewest possible words, 
they would be these: He believed in the 
oneness and solidarity of human inter- 
ests.” We do not find brilliant episodes 
in this book, but it is a pleasure to com- 
mend it for its wholesome and inspiring 
message and outlook. 


Psychology of Politics and History* 


This volume is a survey of history from 
the viewpoint of psychology. The author, 
who is professor of history at the Uni- 
versity of Ottawa, Canada, has the fac- 
ulty of clearly expressing his thought, and 
the book, far from being a dull and ab- 
struse treatise, is adapted to the average 
reader. It is not a big book—two hun- 
dred and fifty-one pages of text and a 
brief appendix treating of the influence of 
geography on history—and the reader, 
whether he agrees with the author's views 
or not, is saved long-winded discussions 
of minor points. 

As it is no longer practicable in a philo- 
sophic consideration of history to omit 
the economic factors which have exerted 
so tremendous an influence on the devel- 
opment of races and nations, so the 
author has given attention to the chief 
economic forces which bear upon his sub- 
ject. At the outset, however, he makes it 
clear that he looks to psycholegy for an 
adequate interpretation of history. “It is 
the psychological laws,” observes the 
author, “that chiefly affect the progress 
and deterioration of nations. Human 


*PsycuoLocy oF Powitics AND History. By 


Rev. J. A. Dewe. Longmans, Green & Co. 


passions, human desires, and the com- 
plex movements of the human mind are 
the real elements that have to be taken 
into consideration. Until recently, the 
minds of statesmen have been preoccu- 
pied rather with the external elements of 
the state. Actions of prominent men, 
distribution of wealth, appointments of 
political preferment, conditions affecting 
public health, and other elements of a 
similar character, naturally receive a great 
share of attention. But the causes affect- 
ing the being of society are more pro- 
found in their nature and are to be found 
rather in the thoughts and feelings that 
pervade the great:mass of society.” 

In pursuing his subject, the author 
first distinguishes between the substantial 
and the accidental in the existence of a 
nation; next explains the law of connec- 
tion between the psychological conditions 
and the aims of a nation; then deals with 
the harmony of the social with the extra- 
social element ; and proceeds to discuss in 
a most interesting way the relation of the 
thought of foremost thinkers to the 
masses of the people. A succeeding chap- 
ter tells of the things which are stimu- 
lants to a nation’s progress, and in two 
chapters deals with the influence of re- 
ligion on the state, first, in the case of the 
religion of classical antiquity, and, sec- 
ondly, as Christianity has influenced the 
State. The concluding section treats gen- 
erally of the effects of international inter- 
course on the individual life of the nati»: 
Though there are many acute observe 
tions in the volume, and it certzinly re- 
pays perusal, the author’s attachment te 
an ecclesiastical system, the validity cf 
which is at least a debatable question. 
gives a turn to his views of historic: 
events which will not be accepted by 
many cr." :peter.t students. 
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(Continued from page 589) 
by Clarence E. Mulford and John Wood 
Clay ; The Hero and the Man, by L. Curry 
Morton ; Little Corky, by Edward Hunger- 
ford; Old English Libraries, by Ernest A. 
Savage; Africa of Today, by Joseph King 
Goodrich; and The Dickens Year Book, 
compiled by Lois Prentiss. 
* * *K 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons will issue» The 
Way of an Eagle, by E. M. Dell; The 
Joyous Wayfarer, by Humfrey Jordan; 
Beyond the Law, by Miriam Alexander ; 
Osiris, by E. A. Wallis Bridge, a big work 
on Egyptology; The Child of the Dawn, 
an allegory by Arthur Christopher Ben- 
son; The Modern Parisienne, by Octave 
Uzanne; and Mary Tudor, Queen of 
France, by Mary Croom Brown. 


* *k 


From J. B. Lippincott will come The 
American Government, by Frederic J. 
Haskin; Hidden Riches, by Rev. James 
Reed; and novels as follows: The Last 
Try, by John Reed Scott; The Raid of the 
Guerilla, by Charles Egbert Craddock; A 
Chain of Evidence, by Carolyn Wells ; One 
of Us, by Ezra Brudno; and Fate Knocks 
at the Door, by Will Levington Comfort. 


The Duffield list includes The Gate of 
Horn, by Beulah Marie Dix, a novel; The 
Woolen Dress, a story from the French, 
by Henry Bordeaux; The Thread of Life, 
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by H. R. H. Infanta Eulalia of Spain; The 
House of Robershaye, by Emma Brooke ; 
and Byways of Paris, by Georges Cain. 


ok K 


Rupert Hughes has a novel from the 
Century Company, The Old Nest, and 
this house will issue The Yosemite, by 
John Muir; Captain Martha Mary, by 
Avery Abbott; and The Burgundian, by 
Marion Polk .Angelotti. 


x * ok 


At the head of the Doubleday, Page list 
stands a novel by Juliet Wilbor Tompkins, 
Pleasures and Palaces; other things on the 
same list are One Look Back, by George 
William Erskine Russell; The Women of 
Tomorrow, by William Hard; William the 
Silent, by J. C. Squire; and The Real Mrs. 
Holyer, by Francis Channon. 

x x 


Desmond FitzGerald offers some prom- 
ising fiction: The Man Who Was Good, 
by Leonard Merrick; The Man Who 
Reaps, by Katharine Jones; and a new 
novel by Philip Mighels, the title of which 
has not been decided. 


:.* + 


Reginald Wright Kauffman heads the 
Moffat & Yard list with The Sentence of 
Silence. Other books to come from this 
house are The Principal Girl, by J. C. 
Snaith; My Lady Peggy Leaves Town, 
by Frances Aymar Mathews; and The 
Blind Road, by Hugh Gordon. 
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John Mason in “As a Man Thinks” 


BOUT three 
years ago at a 
theatrical con- 
ference given 
before an audi- 
ence in the Ly- 
ceum Theater, 
Mr. Augustus 
Thomas, who 
was one of the 
speakers, said 
that plays to be vital had to be upon sub- 
jects that were in the public mind, and 
that the task of a dramatist was not only 
to write a good play, but to look far 
enough ahead in the choice of a subject 
to have that subject timely when the play 
should be done. In this connection he 
said, further, that the time was ripe for a 
play upon the Jewish question in America. 

A number of managers regarded this 
statement of Mr. Thomas with interest. 
As a result there were produced within 
the twe years following that conference 
three or four plays on the Jewish ques- 
tion. These plays met with varied suc- 
Céss. 

The phase of the Jewish question that 
Mr. Thomas had in mind was not touched 
upon by any of these excellent offerings. 
As a consequence Mr. Thomas himself 
presented a play along the lines he had 
then in mind. This new play was called 
As a Man Thinks. The author, in his 
handling of the Jewish question, has gone 
more below the surface than the authors 
of the other plays endeavored to go. He 
has tried to present in dramatic form the 
reason for the persistence of the Jew; the 
reason for an attitude on the part of the 
Jew that the uninformed are apt to char- 
acterize as obstinate. Mr. Thomas finds 
the Jew’s relation to our time to be a 
religious and an ethical one. On the reli- 
gious side there is the basic idea of a 
single god—an idea Jewish in its origin 
and in its persistence. On the ethical side 
there is the question of the relation of the 
sexes. This question of sex relation is a 
very vital one at this time, when the so- 





called frailer sex is making demands for 
rights political that shall equal the rights 
of the other sex, and is making, in certain 
countries at least, a claim for judgment 
under the same moral standard by which 
the stronger sex is judged. 

With these two ideas as the magnetic 
wires to which related ideas would natu- 











John Mason 


rally and electrically attach themselves, 
Mr. Thomas has arranged and built his 
story, which is interpreted in its principal 
part by Mr. John Mason, one of the most 
promising af the younger group of actors. 
As a Man Thinks has been produced in 
New York with excellent success; it now 
comes to Philadelphia as one of those 
productions which may lay a claim to per- 
manency in value and in interest. 
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The May Number 


HE slowness with 
which the spring 
book 
opened up 
made it impossi- 


season 
has 
ble to review 
most of the im- 
portant new 
books earlier 
than May, and 
therefore we will 
publish a rather larger number than usual 
for that month. This will give space for 
an ample consideration of all the new fic 
tion and a large number of general works 
—some of the latter being of a really sig- 
nificant nature. 

The third instalment of Corporal Cam- 
eron wili bring that story still further on 
its entertaining way. We trust that our 
readers are finding much to interest them 
in the somewhat unfortunate progress of 
the career of Allan Cameron, certainly one 
of the most human of the youthful hero 
Ralph Connor has created. 

May will mark another red-letter month 
for Tur Book News Monruty by begit 
ning the publication of a new series of 
Arnold Bennett, “Life in Lon- 
don,” a sort of companion series to “Paris 
Nights” and quite up to the usual Bennett 
standard. Mr. Bennett sees 
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from a fresh point of view—no doubt we 
shall presently realize this when we read 
his impressions of ourselves—but it is in- 
teresting to note the unique effects pro- 
duced upon him by such familiar things 
as a great London restaurant at night; the 
Thames embankment; a musical comedy 
hall, and so on, while into each impression 
he manages to pack a good deal of truth 
by way of reflection, and not a little irony 
by way of comment. 

Since May is the centenary anniversary 
of the birth of Robert Browning, there 
will be a study of “Browning: a Painter 
of Moods”; and other articles of interest 
vill include “Whistler's West Point Draw- 
ings,” carefully illustrated, and “The Art 

f the Theater,’ by Montrose J. Moses 


ol 


The Dickens Portfolio 

For the benefit of some who have asked 
if there were but three in the 
Dickens portfolio, we wis state that 


nctures 


1 to 


three was the correct number. We hop 
at some later time to issue other pictures 
in the series, but the expense of making 


such a portfolio precluded the possibility 
of using more than three pictures for the 


price quoted. They were sold for practi 
cally cost, including postage. It is our 
hope to make the calendar for 1913 
Dickens calendar, using other pictures an 
more of them 

Bright Carsen, Fd't THe Book News 
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kwick Undergoes a Trying Experience.’ 


FROM ‘' MR. PICKWICK "’ After a paint by Frank Reynold 


By permission of Hodder and Stoug 








